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From the Pittsburgh Com, Journal, 


Ma. Rippte :—I see by last week’s Jour- 
nal that the ladies—bless them—who would 


not wish to be a lady !—have been present- ‘ 


ing Captain Rowley and his company a ban- 
ner, and all that. Why did they not also 
give them a Bible and a bowie knife, a pair 
of pistols and a Psalm book? God help the 
ladies, and vive them more sense next tine, 


for they have need of it—but they have a: 
right to show their warlike predilections if) 


they please. Men are in duty bound to bring 
acceptable offerings to * beauty’s shrine,” 
and if broken bones, cloven skulls, and torn 
fragments of urangled flesh are most agreea- 
ble, of course they ought to bring plenty. It 
isa pity the carniverous appetite of their Di- 





shippers might regale its daiaty vision with 
panoramic views of our common slaughter- 
houses; butas it is a Jugernaut, and requires 
humen victims, its worship becomes fearful- 
ly expensive. Heaven bless the ladies! How 
nice it would look to see a crowd of them ga- 
thered round a butcher shup to enjoy the spec- 
tacle of killing beeves; but that would not 
be much of a sight! It’s all so systematic 
that the suffering is short. The blood is soon 
cleared away, and that is an end of the mat- 
ter. 
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men to conquer this distracted, enervated na- 
tion, they serve you while drenching the land 
with blood—and servants ofien exceed orders. 
If you have raised an altar where bloody sa- 
crifice is to be offered to win your favor, do 
not wonder if some of your priests, in their 
zeal, should offer strange fire. But after all, 
ladies, 1 question if you love blood, brokea 
bones, conflagrations, horrors and wretched- 


ry man, a dapper little fellow, who stepped 


doubtless would have worn his plume as con- 
sequentially, took a good lonk at him, but 
could not see that he looked diif-rently from 


forms the * glory,” which our Major says is 
only valuable as it meets the approval of wo- 
man ;”’ it ust have been those white stripes. 
Ladies must love soldiers either for their 
blood and carnage, or their pretty dresses. If 
glory was to be gained by being usefal and 
agreeable, by graceful manners, intellectual 
powers, kind hearts and generous hands, the 
Mejor would have had glory enough to have 
gained a banner himself; but as it is, few 
people get on the list. Now, ladies, if it is 
the white stripes which * delight your eyes.” 





We had a rare spectacle here last spring, 


and dear ladies, if I had had any idea how { ion at once. 


agreeable it would have been to you, you 


do let it be known, and they will be in fash- 
Every editor in town will have 
them on before a week, and if you would like 


should have had word tocome and see it. ‘The | it better, lam sure they would put little tin 
dogs one night killed all our sheep, and the | eagles on their breasts, and even a sheep-skin 


sigtt in the morning would certainly have | belt over their shoulders. 


been very entertaining to the lovers of mili- 
tary glory. Bullets and bomb shells never 
could have tora human forms more frightful- 
ly than the sheep were torn, Human eyes 
could scarce have looked more pleadingly, or 
a human voice have uttered more piteous la- 
mentaticns than did those of two mangled 
lambs. Ladies dear, 1 wish you could have 
seen them. What a rich treat it would have 
been to you! A fain! representation, to be 
sure, of the scenes enacivd in your service, 
with your approbation, and the bane of win- 
ning your smiles, by your gallant wors!'ippers 
on the plains of Mexico; but as you are pre- 
vented from enjoying these sights, something 
in kind might be agreeable. What rich 
scenes they must have down there! Passing 
over the battle-fields, even the hospitals must 
bea rare exhibition of /ady worship. One 
Sargeon writing, says, “turning to look at 
my amputating table, there was a ‘eet hear 
of arms and legs underneath, while was li- 
teraliy covered with blood.” Dear, gentle, 
merciful, kind-hearted, timid ladies, if we 
could all have been there to have turned over 
those arms and legs—counted how many of 
each were in the heap—noted the bared liga- 
ments and mangled flesh—watched the ‘fierce 
agony’ which worked upon the brow of each 
bound victim apon this altar at beauty’s shrine 
as he parted with his limb, what rare enter- 
tainment it would have been. And after the 
operations were over, the rolling eyes. the 

uivering lips, the clenched hands, the great 
p ms of sweat standing in globules upon the 
working brows—the stifled groans, and deep- 
ly muttered corses wrung out by intense ag- 
ony. Oh, ladies, if we had only been there! 
And then to know that each foot in the heap 
*+had once been pressed by a fond mother’s 
lips”—that every hand had given and receiv- 
ed the warm clasp of love—that many hearts 
should thril] with agony when hearing of 
that hour, and wait in all the wretchedness 
of hope deferred, to learn the worst. Ii was 
a costly offering, and anything, dear ladies, 
except your smiles, would sure be dearly 
bought at such a price; but if I were a lady 
and had smiles to dispose of, 1 should give 
them to some one for a tin fip, an arm full of 
buckwheat straw, or a needle with the point 
broken off, rather than take such recompense. 
The reason L should like to be with you while 
witnessing these offerings presented to win 
your favor, is simply to hold the hartshorn 
while you were all fainting. But seriously, 
ladies, did you ever read * the Story of the 
Glove,”’ and was the act of cruelty there spo- 
ken of any more wanton than that which you 
have committed? Do yourselves or your 
country require protection, that you should 
encourage men to peril life in a war against 
God and man, where far more fall by disease 
than by the sword? Do you fear the invasion 
of your homes, that you call upon strong arms 
for aid? What harm have the women of 
Mexico done you, that you wish to see them 
widowed and childless—their homes a heap 
of ruins, and themselves in the power of in- 
fu and often brutal enemies? 

Follow your banner to the battle-field.— 
There stands a horde of half civilized men, 
the only protection of their homes which lie 
behind, where cling terrified children to wo- 
men kneeling in an agony of prayer, that the 
invader may be turned back ; but these homes 
are the goal of glory which you have pledg- 
ed that invader to reach. The way lies, ev- 
ery inch of it, through blood. Fathers, bus- 
bands, brothers, must be turned to heaps of 





ghastly corpses, ere your * beautiful banner” 


can float on sighs and groans and shrieks of | 


If a blue coat, 
corded wit! white, like an oldfashioned ba- 
by-dress,is such a killing affair that the sight 
of it draws the Jadies,as the smell of assafw- 
dita does wolves, making them heedless of 
the slaughter of their comrades, while they 
tread over their carcases to reach the object 
of porsuit, why do not all the gentlemen get 
their coats corded, and nut have these lady- 
traps the badge of a professional murderer, or 
man-slayer, Mr. Riddle, you and all the resi 
of the gentlemen are quite deficient in gal- 
lintry, for rot dressing up to please the la- 
dies; if a few bolis of white cotton cord sew- 
ed on your coat, a bunch of feathers on your 
head, and a few other little nick nacks, would 
render you irresistible, why might you not 
all be as agreeable as what a dressed soldier 
reminds me of—a riding monkey in a menag- 
erie. If the ladies’ favor is the ultimatum of 
geotlemen’s wishes, it is certainly very easily 
gained. No need to burn the midnight oil 
in pursuit of knowledge—no occasion for the 
firmness of the martyr, to resist the tempta- 
tions of passion and interest in order to attain 
mental and moral exeellence—no use in fact 
for any of the higher attributes which links 
man to his Maker. If these ladies form the 
criterion, all that any of you have to do, is to 
imitate a lion or a monkey. 
JANE G, SWISSHELM. 
Swissvale, Nov. 15. 


From the Cineinnali Herald. 


Republie of Liberia. 


As this interesting community have shown 
themselves capable of self-government, and 
adopted a Constitution modelled afier our 
own, copying the free institutions of a people 
among whom their race, we mourn to confess, 
have so long been enslaved, we hope our go- 
vernment may be the first of the nations of 
the earth to recognize the independence of the 
young Republic, and to establish the relations 
towards it implied in such recognition. Here 
is a Republic, risen by no violence, establish- 
ed by no spirit of rebellion or aggression, 
which should be promptly taken by the hand 
by our government and honored and cherish- 
ed in the spirit of fraternal regard and good 
will. —Cineinnali Atlas. 


We heartily agree in wishing that our go- 
vernment may extend to the Republic of Li- 
beria, the courtesies of intercourse, usual be- 
tween independent nations. It is partieular- 
ly desirable in this case, as all attempts to 
end the horrible traffic in slaves on the coast 
of Africa, must materially depend for their 
success, upon the pcwer and prosperity of 
this settlement. It derives another strong 
claim upon our consideration from the fact 
that its citizens are natives of this country, 
entitled by all right, to all the privileges of 
citizenship here, but driven into exile by our 
inbamanity, We lope the government will 
make no delay in establishing full diplomatic 
relations between the two countries. 

‘The 4i/as intimates a peculiar reason for 
this step, without which it would be impro- 

r, that it is “a republic, risen by no vio- 
ence, established by no spirit of rebellion or 
aggression.” We suppose all do not under- 
stand thie, Indeed, it would be difficult for 
any uninitiated, to give a reason, why the U- 
nited States, itself, the most marked example 
of a bold and successful revolutionary govern- 
ment, should make the very imitation of her- 
self, a season for refusing any tion or en- 
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ness, a bit better than Ido. This Captain | ful power of an oppressed people, and has 
Rowley, they say, “* was such a favorite with | been fully recognized by the most important 
the ladies.” It must have been he who was | powers of Christendom; although, too, our ’ 
pointed out to me once—it was some milita- | i 


along as sprucely as a game chicken, and , tention, our government has steadily refa 
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j will take’? Liberia, “by the hand,” and 


“NO UNION WITH 
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ment. But there is one example of a repub- 
lic, ** risen by violence, and established by a 
spirit of rebellion,” which, in contradiction 
to all previous precedent and our national the- 
ory, on the subject of popular government, 
we refused to recognize. Itis to this, we 
suppese, the ./f/as refers. It is the Republie 
of Hayti. Although its independence has 
long since been fully established by the right- 














with il, are of great ex- 
tent and peculiar value, requiring constant at- 


rcial 


any recognition of its existence, and the es- 
tablishment of any diplomatic connection with 


it, Why is this difference? To recognize | 
0 ' ; { 10 0 ; ¥ 7 


very !* Our government, we have no doubt, 


hovor and cherish it. Itis the handiwork of 
Slaveholders. Hayti must remain unacknowl- 
edged and uneared for—it was erected by 
Slaves, in opposition to their tyrants. What 
American dues not understand the paradox 
now! 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce writes as follows: 

Wasiuineton, Nov. 5. 

The result of the New York Election is 
of Permanent and practical importance, and 
some are of the opinion that it will give pre- 
domination to the Wilinot Proviso party.—It 
will do even more; it will encourage, and, 
perhaps, give entire success to the “no ter- 
titory”’ party. The influence of the election 
upon the Democratic party, generally, will 
be to convince them that they can serve the 
party only by evading the Previso question 
—by giving up the idea of acquiring all or 
the greater part of Mexico. 

As waters stand, it is evident that the 
Whigs and the balance-of-power party, and 
a very few Democrats, may settle the War 
question, and all ihe questions depending up- 
on it. Some of the Democrats, seeing we 
necessity of adjusting the Proviso difficulty, 
as the means of harmonizing their party, 
will, undoubtedly, go agvinst the acquisition 
cf any more territory. 

Jam not sure that the New York Elcetion 
may not setile the War question; and itis pro- 
bable that this Proviso question will be the 
great peace maker. 

The Administration was supposed, a few 
weeks ago, to have taken a very strong and 
decided ground on the subject of Mexican af- 
airs. The time had indeed arrived when 
the Administration was obliged toadopt some 
perticular course of policy towards their con- 
quest. The time had arrived when they 
were bound to act upon this subject, in reter- 
ence to the fature. ‘The Union and other or- 
gans had announced that there was nothing 
left for us but subjugation and oecupation.— 
Indeed, no other alternative was to be con- 
templated by any one; for we were in pos- 
session of the country, and were met by an 
obstinate refusal of peace on cur terms. But, 
let me assure you, a change has come over 
the spirit of this dream, and you hear no more 
of “subjugation” and “conquest”? and *oc- 
cupation” and “annexation;” not a sound 
will you hear again of this purport, from the 
Administration or their friends. ‘They are 
now amusing us and the Mexicans with the 
idea of a speedy peace—a story that has been 
told before. Mr. Trist, they say, is to re- 
main in Mexico, and await overtures from the 
Mexican Government. ‘lhe overtures sought 
will probably be less favorable to us than 
those heretofore made. ‘The renewed pur- 
suit of peace will show Mexico, plainly e- 
nengh which party will back out first. 

I have, heretofore expressed my opinion, 
and I repeat it, that the Administration have, 
now, no settled policy in regard to Mr xican 
affairs. ‘The Message will declare no line of 
policy for the future. 


| 


Clerical B'ood-Letters, 


We have published instances recently— 
one in to-day’s paper—of the sanction given 
to the Mexican War, both by precept and 
example, by clergymen at the South, We 
doubt not, there is much of the same spirit 
here, though it is shown ina different way. 
A Northern pro-slavery, and pro-war mints- 
ter is far enough from shouldering his mus- 
ket, and going out as a soldier, but he will 
pray at the head of companies to the God of 
Batiles, for a blessing on their bloody work, 
and on the swords and bayonets; and he will 
foster the war-spiritin other ways, among 
his people. are, we know, @ ‘great 
many exceptions to this class, and some of 
the more liberal sects are so almost as a 


ray 

ut perhaps we have no more right to ex- 
press ishment and abhorrence at a cleri- 
cal blood-letter, than at a merely lay cut- 
throat. Butit is not easy to repress the 
shudder, and stifle the disgust we feel at the 








couragement to a self-made and self-governed 
republic. It would be equally difficult to 


agony, the widow's wail and orphan’s lamen- | find a satisfactory one, in the history of our 
tation. Doubtless Rowley will carry it where | diplomacy. 


it will require no other air to sprea 
fold; and whata merry time it will have, flut- 
tering in the breezes raised by the conflagra- 
tion of happy homesteads. 
such scenes, how will it represent the chris- 
tian ladies of ** the city of churches”? God 
pardon you, ladies, and give you more sense, 
for you have great need of it. May that time 
never come, when the measures you have 
meted shall be measured to you again. Re- 
member the tales of horror which have come 
up from that cowardly war—which come from 
every war—of the degradation of your sex. 
Picture to yourselves a delicately awhew | 
woman, struggling in the arms of a stranger | 
roffian man, and blash for your want of wo- 
manhood, in sending a token of appro'ation 
there; do not say that you never meant to en- 
courage scenes like this; they are the inevi- 
table accompaniments ef war, and have stamp- | 
ed this one with infamy. If you commtssion 


its every | 


Our government never hesitated to recog- 
nize the different revolutionary governments 
of France. It was with the greatest difficul- 


Presiding over | ty that Washington himself could prevent 


the popular sympathy from precipitating our 
young nation iato an English war in their 
beball. Who does not recollect Daniel Web- 
ster’s eloquent appeals in behalf of the liber- 
ties of the struggling Greeks? Who will 
ever forget the immortal pleadings of Henry 
Clay, fot the recognition of the independence 
of the South American Republics, established 
in a bloody war against the tyranny of Spain? 


We recognized the lawfulness of the Mexi- | and legalizing the deed, is enough for one 


can government, too. And in that last and 


most disgraceful instance of ‘Texas, we recog- | and loving Jesus, But to another, all this is 
nized as an independent nation, emigrants | too tame and quiet. For them blood must 
from our own to a neighbor's territory, whose | flow in rivers, and slain men, mutilated and 
rebellion we had promoted by every means | ghastly, lie in heaps upon the battle-field, 
in our power, and which successful igsue we | battened on by carrion birds and wolves.— 
availed ourselves of, to our owe aggrandize- | Hear how one of them—the Rev. T. J. Head- 





ister of the Gospel of Peace on Earth, 
and Good Will to Man, who lets no oppor- 
tunity escape him of showing how he longs 
to dabble, with those holy hands of his in 
human blood. The zeal of some such men, 
as in the case of the Reverend Dr. Cheever, 
expends itself in theadvocacy of the revol- 
ting death-penalty. They can satisfy their 
imagination by dwelling upon a single kil- 
ling between the high walls of a prison 
yard. ‘To hurry a few score, yearly, of poor, 
trembling wretches—half of them, perhaps, 
innocent of any crime,—out of existence, in 
the fall strength of manhood, in the very 
noon-day of life, not by sudden accident, or 
swift and fatal sickness, but deliberately and 
coolly, by strangulation, the Church and the 
State with prayers and pomp, sanctifying 


class of these representatives of the merciful 
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lainty monthly, for young ladies rea- 
, quiet fireside. In an article on 
Pers ution of the Waldenses,” this 
herd says: 
eit pastor Armand was afilicted wiih 
h sq h about g 
Lg fe would pray with his face to the 
forthe help of Heaven, and then rise 
batile, He would send up his 
giving to God for deliverance, 
slay his prisoners; and God 
: oned his course, ahd 
tof his Church again. 
ee 2: neRis: oeipen 
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but shed blood with a relish, and as 
he prayed, with a fervour, and a holy zeal, 
and slaughtered his prisoners, as he shouted 
up a loud and savage thanksgiving to God ! 
How Mr. Headley falls down, and prays his 
mad prayer with him, and—like Sue's butch- 


| er-—*sees red,”’ and rashes to the battle, and 


shouts glory, and praises to God, and kills, 
and kills, and kills! 
commendation of Arnaud! Because he had 
no childish squemishness—was not ‘afilic- 
ted” with it—could pray with his face in the 


| dust, that presectly was to be made red with 


the blood of bis fellow men, could be /oud— 
no doubtto shouting—in thanksgiving, while 
he sated sull more his thirst tor carnage on 
the helpless around bim—for all these things 
our good nineteenth century Presbyterian 
clergyman delights in him. What Chris- 
tian fervour there might be in Arnaud, what 
self-sacrificing, what readiness to die for his 
Church, because he believed a great duty to 
God required this of him are left out of sight. 
His willingness to shed blood and lead wen 
to battle, is not covered over silently and scr- 
rowfally with the mantle of such Christian 
Virtues as he had, but he is praised as a man 
who was not squeamish, and prayed and kil- 
led in the same breath, and evidently in the 
same spirit. But Mr. Headley, afier all, is 
only the representative of a class. Few of 
his brother clergymen wonld see anything 
to shock them in the words we have quoted. 
Who can wonder at the Mexican War!—~ 
— Standard, 


Virginia Desicnep ro se Free.—The 
Norfoik Lerald, alluding to a statement in 
the Petersburg (West Va.) Gazette, that 
large numbers of citizens of the Old Domin- 
ion are leaving her territory for (ue Far West, 
says: 

* Now in this there is nothing that should 
cause regret in Virginia. 
lured by the prospect of gain, or who really 
believe that they can better their condition 
hy emigrating to the new states, follow their 
bent—and take their slaves along with them! 
The vacuum may cause a momentary weak- 
ness but it will only be to recruit: with two- 
fuld vigor. The place of every slave will in 
time be filled by a hardy, indastrious tax- 
paying, musket-bearing freeman, of the right 
stuff to people a free state, which Virginia is 
designed to be oné of these days, and the 
sooner (consistently with reason) the better, 
tor her own good.”’ 


*We have not sought to exrenp our terri- 
torial possessions by conquest, or our institu- 
tions over a reLuctanr people.”—Polk’s 
Messaye. 

The President will be obliged to change 
the tone which he has been playiug in bis 
nextmessage, Here it goes, for example— 
“We have expended one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars and sacrificed lives of /i/- 
teen thousand American citizens in our wor- 
thy, gracions, and Christian-like endesvors 
to extend the ‘area of Slavery;’ and have in 
the most workmanlike manner, cut off the 
heads, blown out the brains, or otherwise 
killed about thirty thousand foclish inhabit- 
ants of a foreign nation, because they were 
not willing to have ‘our (pecu/iar) institu- 
tions” extended over their territory.’’—Le- 
publican and Whig. 


From the Ohio State Journal. 


The Slave Case. 





The case of Driskell vs. Parish, upon 
whieh the Jury disagreed at the last term of 
the Circuit Court, is up again for a hearing, 
and its trial will probably be one of the most 
It is an ae- 

There are four 
of the plaintiff.— 
One charges the defendant with ol structing 
the arrest of a negro woman, another with ob- 
structing that of a negro boy, slaves of the 

e The other two counts charge the 


raerpn oh Se the present term. 
tion of debt, for a penalty. 
counts in the d i 





plainti 
defendant with harboring and concealing the 
women and child respectively. 


claimed. 


The action is brought onder the law of 
Congress of Feb. 12, 1793, respecting “fugi- 


tives from justice, and persons escaping from 
the service of their masters.” 


aut his action tor damages, &c. 


he case carries with it a peculiar interest, 
because itis regarded as the fest case on the 


question of fugitive slaves. It will show 


how far our Courts will go to sustain the 
rights which the masters of slaves claim in 
their reeapture, and by how slight an acta 
citizen of Ohio can render himself liable to 
the penalties of the act of Congress. We 
shall not pretend to prejudge the case, lt 
will doubtlessly be thoroughly sifted in the 
bringing of evidence before the jury, by the 
learned 
counsel, and the weighty consideration of an 


research, ingenuity and argument o 


enlightened and impartia! Covert. 


talk in the Christion Parlour Maga: 1 


What heartiness of 


Let those whoare | 
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H. Stanberry, of Columbus, and J. 1. 
Thompson, of Highland eounty, appear fur 
the plaintil’, and S. P. Chase, of Cincinnati, 
and J. W. Andrews, of this city, for the de- 
fendant. 

‘That part of this morning devoted to this 
case, Was occupied in discussing prelimina- 
ry questions tegarding the impaling of ju- 
rors. The followiag points were decided by 
the Court: vl 

1. That the two peremptory challenges of 
jurors allowed to each of the peed ve 44 ace 
tion, by our sthtute, need rot be tnade 













th- 
er, bug may alteraate—the inti! 
1 ot. chal ge andthen. plaintiff ma ing 
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‘ject of slavery as to prevent them from giv- 
ing a verdict for the plaintiff! should his case 
be made out in proof, 

The point as to whether such a 
ean be esked of each individual jeror, is now 
being argued by the counsel for the consider- 
ation of the Court. 


ed unfil two o’elock this afternoon, 


Ow Thursday afiernoon the Court met pur- 
suant.to adjournment, and the discussion of 
| the point whether each of the jurors could 

be asked “if he had any conscientious sera- 
ples which would prevent him froin giving 
a verdict for the plaintiff if bis case was made 
out in proof,’ was continued. Tie question 
was fully argued, and the principles upon 
which it was based, was upheld by the Court. 
Judge MeLean said it was “improper that a 
juror should sit who had formed such an 
opinion,” and authorized the counsel for the 
plaiotiT to put the question, but suggested as 
an Amendment the following, which was ask- 
ed of each juror: 

“Have you any bias which will prevent 
you in this case from giving effet to the ev- 
idence, and the law as it may be made known 
to you by the Count?’’ 

‘To this the jurors all responded in the neg- 
ative, and no further objections being taken, 
were sworn in. 

The main witness of the plaintiff was then 
called, Col, Mitchell, of Ky., whose appear- 
ance bespoke him one of those rough, reso- 
lute, daring men so well known to frontier 
life—He testified as follows: 

Jil am acquainted with Peter Driskell, the 
plaintiff. He lives three quarters of a mile 
from me, about a quarter of a mile from the 

river, aud about six miles from Maysville.— 
Jane and Harrison Garrison were his shaves, 
, together with four othe rchildren of Jane Gur- 
rison. Jane Garrison 1 had known for 12 
years, and Harrison from his birth whieh was 
then about five years past. I saw them all 
at various times between the Sth and 25th of 
October, A. D. 1814. Oa the 26th of that 
month I was called upon by Mr. Driskell to 
go in pursuit of them. They had escaped 
on the preeeding wight. I started early in 
the morning, and soon found the skiff in whieh 
they had cressed the Ohio river hauled up 
on the opposite side. From it proceeded 
tracks corresponding in number and size with 
those of the six slaves which had eseapod— 
being Jane Garrison and her five children. — 
We followed thet, bat 9 rain coming on soon 
obliterated all tracks of their path; and we 
who were pursuing returned home. 
saw those slaves afterwards until the 28th of 
Fehruary, 1845. 1 was then in pursuit of 
the six slaves, in company with Andrew 
Jackson Driskell, the son of the plaintiff.— 





. | 
qrestion 


Pending which argument the court adjourn- | 
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the quo unemo with which he closed the door 
asabove. ‘This was objected to as 
ing toa totally different transaction, and the 
objection sustained by the Court, 

Mr. Stanberry then wished to ask whether 
the slaves had been seen since the door was 
thus closed behind them—to show that the 
obstruction had been effectual.” ; 

This was objected to by counsel for defen- 
dant, on the ground that the eet of the ob- 
ep ie Prevard £0 Part the cause of action, 
which wou been nie’ | 
whether any ultimate sanhies ay 
ced by the interference or not. The ob- 
jection was sustained, and the question ever- 
ruled. aren aa) ded ilps 04 a4 alert 

4s er 4 I 












jected to as irrelevant, and pend the de 

cision regarding it, the Court adjourned until 

9 o'clock, Friday morning. 
Lviday Morning, 

The court met pursuant to adjournment, 
and permitted Mr. Stanberry to ask his ques- 
tion, 

Col. Miichell proceeded. - After this con- 
versation, | heard Parish say the slaves left 
, his house that night. The power of Attor- 
“ney under which J acted ishere. (‘Phe pow- 
er was produced and proved to be authority 
to Mitehell to arrest the fu sitives.) 


| Cross-Examination, 

1 had been several times in pursuit of these 
slaves before. When I saw Parrish I said 
nothing about wanting to arrest the slaves be- 
fore they came out. Mr. Parrish was after- 
wards called as a witness 1m the Court House 
without my consent. I did not pay much at- 
tention to what was asked of him. Daring 
the trials there he made a statement of what 
transpired at the gate. I don’t know that 1 

| asserted to any part of it; I certainly did not 
toall. LE think Parrish admitted I had made 
| the demand, but not that he pushed the wo- 
ten inthe house—there we differ, He may 
have only waved them in, and immediately 
closed the door, At the Court House noth- 
ing was said of a * fair trial,’ and Me. Pere 
rish used no other words in the place of ** ju- 
| dicisl authority.” [never told Mr. Barbour 
or any other person that Mr. Parrish had con- 
dacted himself in a gentlemanly manner— 
that T hed no reason to complain of him— 
nor that he had zeal as an abolitionist, but 
was an honest man, At the last term of this 
Court Pdid take a walk with Ma Barbour, 
to find out how our testimony agreed, and 
correct myself if 1 was wrong, but we disa- 
greed and soon parted. I was employed to 
catch these persons at Bl 25 per day and ex- 
penses paid—have no interest in this suit, 
save the estabitshment of the principle. 
vindrew J. Driskell testifies to the sub- 
stance of the above as faras regards the trans- 
aeiions at the gate; except he thinks Mr. 
Parrish pushed Jane and Harrison Garrison, 
| the slaves, into the house. Said he and 
| Miteheil had never fully talked the mater 
over between them——but they had always 
differed about this pushing in of the slaves. 
He had some conversation with Jane at the 
gate relative to the death of her young mis- 
tress, and Jane said she had died before she 
left. Jane called the witness Master An- 
drew. Mitchell was leader in all these trans- 
actions, 
| ‘This closing the evidence of the plaintiff, 
| in chiet, the witnesses of the defendant were 
| now called, and first 


| Mr. Beecher says, on the first Of March he 
heard two statements of Mr. Parrish of the 


Under each 
counta penalty of five hundred dollars is 


The 4th see- 
tion of this statute provides that if any per- 
son shall knowingly and willingly obstruct 
or hinder the claimant of a fugitive slave, his 
agent or attorney, in seizing or arresting a 
fugitive from labor, or shall harbor or con- 
cea] said fugitive after notice that he or she 
is a fugitive, such person shal! for either of 
these offences, forfeit and pay to the elaim- 


On the 26th of Febraary, I saw the boy Bill, ansactions at the gate—one at the request 
os re ate ms - ae City, aed | 4 pects tet Pyar i aeeeed whilst 
ne tavern where | stayed. employed a a 1 was under oath, te Slatement was 
sub-agent, a small boy, to play aahies with | that Mitehell had enquired of Parrish mans 
Bill, and thro’ him ascertain where atl the | log Jane and Harrison Garison, and had told 
oe —, I found in this where =~ ae oo poe y | to toke br PAE inc 
~oys Were Dut one. then employer an ; Sale ‘ ey were slaves=—-1n SPOKe ou 118 pow- 
rishman to induce Bill tocome to my room | &t of attornry. Parrish replied he would not 
at the tavern, told hin what he was then to | Object or resist, bat would see that they had 
do, and how he was to go immediately after i fair trial, and if Mitehell could make outa 
the rest. Thad anderstood that Jane and | Jegal right he should have them, Mitchell 
Harrison Garrison were at Mr. Parish’s and  S#td he did not wish to wke them away 
sae tar ene enemy Ve | 
ny wa vere. iNeu us house, l met Par- One a ought o f> tri 
ish, defendant. T accosted him, Been esked | and then she brought the boy. Aller both 
him if a woman calling herself Jane Gurri- | agreeing that all they wanted wasa fiirtrial, 
son, and her boy Harrison were at his house, | a tens ee ye went ones hen ta- 
He s.id they were. Lasked him if 1 could | king or demanding the slaves, fore P, 
see them. He replied if June mldbeds i { | trish made this statement he requested Mitch- 
could do so. e!] to correct him if he erred, and Mitchell 
We thea returned toward the house, and I [upeee todo so. After Parish had made his 
stood by tho gate on the outside, whilst he aur wie ee told him he had forgotten 
stem; with the wotan Jones "She toad wa | B0fs hd Parsahthen related tat” Mchelt 
u y oman June. 10 § on ’ 
his left hand. She spoke to me as if she re- | had desired to shake hands with the boy, but 
cognized me, but she had a defect in her | te boy shrank behind his Mother, and Par- 
oraech, and 3 wit. ont proipad ay cageliost vol nanan te eel ee hands 
what she said. ve advanced quic to- ° ene nm gotu 
ward me, however, when Parish” sana his | and stated the whole matter, and the aalhes 
hand and arrested her rogress. yina short agreed that the statements were correct and 
in —— a for Harrison. She looked "> ibouk bond bv sora’ time about 
at Mr. Parish in an enquiring way, and he | 4 Cetmane to arrest on Mitchell's part, or re- 
made an assenting motion, I think both with ‘quisition of judicial authority on Parrish's— 
his hand and his head. She then went in hie! of a or ordering the slaves into the 
the house and brought the boy. He also house. Ont ve contrary, the witness receiv. 
made a motion to approach me, but Parish |e4 an impression totally incompatible with 
again interposed. 1 then informed Mr. Par- | Such circumstances. ‘The witness is a law- 
ish that these persons were the slaves of Pe- | yet and has a defect in his sight which pre 
ter Driskell, of Kentucky and that I wished | Yen's him from taking motes—he has there 
to take them. ‘By what authority?’ My | fore practiced his: naliedhe is accustomed to 
reply was, “by a power of attorney from Pe- | st to, and can implicitly rely apon it, 
ter Driskell,” laying my hand at the same Cros Examination.—The words “fair tri- 
time on the instrument in my breast pocket. | ®!,” Were not ased eoncerning other persons 
+ You need not show your power of attorney,” | than Jane and Harrison, 
replied Mr. Parish, “1 want judicial au- Mr. Barbour being sworn, says, that he 
thority for this.” I told him I did not know | ¥#9 préseot in the Court House when Par- 
what judicial authority was, if this was not. | Tish made a statement of the | ions at 
I theu demanded to ssrest them, and he re- | He gate. He thinks it was at Mitchell's re- 
plied that | could not arrest them there, or | QU05t Parrish was corrected by Mitehell 
something to that effect. He then showed | With tegard to the shaking hands; and then 
them into the house, went in himself, and Mitebell followed with a statement of his 
closed the door after him, and I bowed and |°¥® Which was in substance the same with 
wentaway. In about fifteen minutes I saw ‘ty of Parrish, which is related by Mr. Bee- 
Parrish again,and had some conversation with | Cbet above. This witness hoard nothing of 
him. r was trying to arrest two of the other | * re yd 4 = sien aan refur 
boys. sal to give them up without ju authori- 
r. Stanberry here wished to ask what | ty—~Avthing of attempts to arrest them; or of 
Parrish said with regard to those other boys, | theit having been pushed into the house.— 
to show, (as le said) that he was aiding in| Young Driskell was present at this states 
| their protection, and by this means, to find ment. No disagreemegt was then claimed 
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t» have existed between Mitchell and Par- | 


tish, when they parted at the gate. On the 
week subseqnent to this, the witness came 
down from Sandusky in a stage coach, in 
company with Mitchell, In conversation 
Muchell said Parrish was a very conscien- 
tious, good man—-had zeal it was true, as an 
wbolttionist, but had treated him as a gentle- 
twan, and he had nothing to counplain of him. 
At the last term of the Court Col. Mitchell, 
after the testimony of the plaintiff had been 
riven in, Wanted the witness to take a walk 
and desired to know what witness would tes- 
lify to, in order to be recalled if he had stated 
any thing wrongfully, to set himself right.— 
‘They walked nearly a mile together and re- 
turned incompany. Witness told Col. Miteh- 
ell what evidence he would give, as he has 
given ithere, Col, M. recognized the lan- 
guage he had addressed to Mr. Parrish as re- 
gards his being a “law-abiding man’’—agreed 
to much that was said, but was silent as to 
some parts. 

Cross-examination.—When Mitchell offer- 
ed to produce his power of Attorney, (accor- 


ding to these statements) Parrish said he. 


would interpose no obstacle, and therefore the 


carried out. The same rule was to be ob- sonable doubt, that the defendant has harbor- 
served here as if articles of property were to ed and concealed ihe fagitive servants of the 
be reclaimed, and opposition had been effer- plaintiff, and has obstracted their seizure Ly 


ed. Mr. ‘T. isa Nentuckian by birth, and | such aets as the count has defined, they will 


ee -~ 








this originates in a misconception of our duty | party felt that their cause was in poor hands. 
and obligations. Anti slavery feeling is the Yesterday (Sunday) at the same place ] com- 
purest feeling that ebristianity begets in the | pared the servitude of the present time with 





has that open, frank and humorous manner 
which we are led to expeet from our sister 
State. 

J. W. Andrews, Esq , who followed him, 
is well known at our bar, for his earnest, 
clear and nervous expression of the facts and 
law ofa case. In this cause he did himself 
entire justice. Tle said, abstractly speaking, 
that the act of Parrish was such as a good 
toan could not condemn, even if he were 
guilty--which Mr. A. claimed lhe was not. 
It was the stern Jaw which made it wrong. 
Such a law, especially when penal, should 
be most strictly constrned—full proof ought 
to be demanded, and it is not here. Mr. A. 
then adverted to the facts, annylyzed them 
thoroughly in their various bearings. Said 


Mitchell's testimony was improbable, Dris-— 


kell’s was its shadow—and both contradict- 
ec by Miss Gustin. He claimed a verdict 
as due to the law, the testimony, the spirit 





power was not shown. No interposition on 

Yarrish’s part, between Mitchell and either 
of the slaves was mentioned, except his tel- 
ling the child when he shrunk back that it 
was not necessary to shake hands. No ar- 
rests were made—but the conversation clo- 
sed with the words respecting a “fair trial.” 


‘Remarks to this effect were made both du-— 
Land Parrish. | 


mgt an tal on 
° 5 8 tion was then read 
as to the statements made by Mitchell and 
Parrish as above; and agreed substantially 
with the testimony of Mes-rs. Beecher and 
Barbour. 

John Macker’s deposition sustained the oth- 
er evidence of these statements. 

Eq. Barker, the justice before whom the 
proceedings were had, sustains the recitals 
of Parrish and Mitchell's statements at the 
Court House. 

Col. Sloan's deposition says that the state- 
ment of Parrish was made under oath at his 
request. Ile was counsel for Col. Mitchell, 
who was arrested on a charge of not. Col. 
Mitehell wished Parrish then, under oath, to 
give a statement of the transactions at the 
yate, to prove that his (Mitchell's) conduct 
has been gentlemanly. Col. S. opposed 
asking the question on the ground that it 
was irrelevant. Col, Mitchell reqnested of 
the Court that it might be asked—and the 
statement followed. {The substance of it 


was what has been detailed by Messrs. Bee- | 


cher and Barbour) and Mitchell agreed to it 
as by him thus corrected, 

Sarah Guaslin’s deposition was then read.— 
It testified that she was in the house of Mr. 
Parrish, when Parrish wanted Jane to go to 
the doar; and Jane was unwilling, and be- 
trayed fear and agitation, but Lir. Parrish 
advised her to do so. The deponent went 
into the hall after her, and saw the whole 
transaction, Alr. Mitchell stood outside the | 
yate—said he wanted to take the woman 


and boyand Parrish replied ve could not do, his manner elegant and forcible. 


Ht without lawful authority. 
advance toward Mitchell—nor did Mitchell 


ity, virtue and religion. 
S. P. Chase, Esq., of Cincinnati, the 


of the age, and to every principle of justice, | 


find for the plaintiff: otherwise they will find 
for the defendant. 

In the course of this charge the learned 
Judge fully reviewed the evidence, pointing 


out the discrepancies between the witnesses, | 


| but leaving it to the jury to determine the 
questions of fiet presented. 

At Mr. Stanbery’s suggestion, the qgurt 
instructed the jury that Mitchell’s statement 
in the Court House did not dérect/y impeach 
Driskell. Also that Parrish’s statements in 
the Court House, of the transactions at the 

| gite are not to be taken as evidence of the 
facts of the ease, only so far as. they were 
then acceded to by Mitchell, and to contra- 
| dict his testimony. 

| ‘The case was then submitted to the jury. 
After having been out about an hour, the 
| jury sent a request to the court to define the 
| manner in which their verdict should be giv- 
en; whether they were obliged to find on all 
the counts of the declaration or might give 
in a verdict as toa part. Having ca’ in 
the jury, the court instructed them that the 





est manifestation of christianity exhibited in 
the life or action, therefore it wkes prece- 
dence of all other. 

Regard for the happiness of man seems to 
have been the controlling principle of the Di- 
vine action in all his manifestations. Man 
seems to have been the one thing sacred in 
all the terrestrial movements of Jehovah.— 
The world— its laws, products, and even the 
Savior himself, was given for man, Christ 
taught that love and labor for manwere tu take 
precedence of what people called Divine service 
or worship. Laying it down as a principle 
that God could better afford to wait for our 
prayers and praise, than man could for our 
aid and assistance, when in trouble—hence 
he insisted, «if thou bring thy gift to the al- 
tar and there rememberest that thy brother | 


human soul. Anti-slavery action is the high- 





that of the days of Abraham, Isaac &c. and 
that under the Mosaic Law also; then intre- 
duced the Gospel and design of the same, 
to the satisfaction of all butafew that belong 
to the great brotherhood of thieves, who wish 
all to prophecy and speak smooth things.— 
The last of Sept. I spoke to a large congre- 
gation in the Wesleyan house in Adams, in 
this Co. Reviewed the action of the church- 
es to some extent. There were some of the 
Episcopal Methodists that took great offence; 
thought I handled them too hard as they 
were divided now on that question &c. I in- 
troduced the no voting theory and when I 
sat down gave a chance to reply, and the 
great gun of the Liberty party arose and 
warned his Liberty brethren against the doc- 
trine; gave a caution to the Whigs and De- 
mocrats not to fall in with us. The Liberty 


well known counsel in the Van Zindt case, | two counts for obstructing related to one of- 
succeeded in an impressive speech, full of fence, and the two counts for harboring to 
great principles, admirably expressed. He one offence. For each of these offences five 
had an apprehension, founded on the confi- | hundred dollars can be claimed. The same 
cence exhibited by the plaintiff’s counsel, | act cannot be construed both as a harboring 
that the case might be doubtful; but felt as | and obstructing. mast be dis- 
if this apprehension was almost disrespect- tinct acts to constitute these tw 
ful to the Court and . ; If there is but one, the 
‘in strong language the idea of property exist-'| whether it is an obstruction or a . 
ing in men—said that slavery was condemn- | Should the jury find for the plaintiff, they 
ed by the law of Nature and Nations, by pub- | must specify on which count; i for the de- 
lic policy and justice—upheld by positive | fendant, they will find generally, and the 
enactments ;—and supported his position by | court will put the verdict into proper form. 
the great authorities of the law. He claim- The jary then retired to consider the verdict. 
ed the only right of the master in this State | 
was simple recaption. We claimed it could | returned a verdict for the plaintiff—finding 
not be presumed in this State that a negro’ the defendant guilty both of harboring the 
was a slave legally beld in Kentucky, be- slaves and obstructing the master. Two 
cause he or she had exercised the duties ap-| penalties of five hundred dollars each are 









About nive o'clock in the evening the jury | 


hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift, party are quite strong in that town and the 
before the altar and go thy way—first be -re- | Democrats and Whigs have united against 
conciled to thy brother, and then come and them in town elections. From what I have 
offer thy gift"! | seenand heard I am led to think that our 

Here it appears to be plainly taught that | principles, were they understood here, would 


| our brother has the first claim upon our ser- | be adopted in preference to Liberty-party’s. 


vices, and when that service is performed, The people are anxious and willing to hear, 
we are to offer our Divine service. Has the yes, the fields are white already for the har- 
Slave aught against us? He has every thing vest. 

against the mass of christian professors, who | Abolitionists are you doing all you can to 
have robbed him of his manhood and made | spread the light you have in other regionst!— 
him a chattel! Who rob him of wife and ‘Think of the power of truth when faithfully 
children? Who compel him to live without “held up to the people. Christian Abolition- 
| legal marriage? Who deprive him of the ists! think of your great Master’s principles, 


| 


Tight to worship God—to read his word—to | his method of reforming the world by preach- 





pertaining to slavery; and that strict proof | therefore assessed against Mr. Parrish. 


of the legal title of Peter Driskell ought to 
be demanded. ‘This he contended was not 
shown. 


tradicted by testimony, and of Driskell’s as 
being its echo. Said he asked no verdict 
contrary to the positive law—but strictly in 
accordance with it. Let “Shylock have his 


pound of flesh, nearest the heart, bot see that | ry had returned contrary to the evidence.— | 


he takes no drop of blood.” To give a ver- 


said he, is to eneourage speculating slave- 
holders to erowd our dockets with prosecu- 
tions.’ ‘The style of Mr. Chase is massive 
—his sentences Ciceronian—and he exhibits 
a wide reach of study und thought. He has 


evidently mastered fully the intricate learn- | 


ing of the Slave liws, 

Hl. Stanbery, Esq., the Attorney General 
of the State, closed in a speech which well 
exhibited his brilliant qualities as a lawyer. 
His speech was admirable for its lucidness; 
and was pointed, terse and condensed ; and 
Ile deelin- 


Jane did not ed arguing abstrect questions—claimed a fall, 


fair construction of the law, as due to the 


want to come in. After a little talk Jane and | rights of the master, under the Constitution; 
Harrison avent into the door whieh still re- | and demanded that the jury should look up- 


mained open. Mr. Parrish continued talk- 
ing with the men a short time, when they | 
bowed to Mrs. Parrish, who was standing in 
the door, and went off, leaving Mr. Parrish 
on the steps. ‘The door was not closed un- 
til after the men left. | 

The testimony of the defendant having | 
heen concluded, Mr. Stanbery wished to) 
show Mr. Parrish’s conduct in having Col. | 
Mitchell arrested for riot, &e., concerning 
other slaves, to show his quo animo inthe ac- 
tions at the gate, 

Messrs. Andrews and Chase opposed the 
introduction of such testimony, urging that 
it was entirely irrelevant—appertained to oth- 
er matters, concerning which the defendant 
had no opportunity, notice, nor right to pro- 
dace his witnesses, and the objection was 
sustained by the Court. 

Kebulling Testimony of the Plaintiff. | 
Col. Mitchell being recalled says: The 
confusion of his memory prevents him from 
remembering every thing that oveurred at 
Sandusky. ‘The ‘fair trial’ spoken of refer- 
red to a couple of boys claimed by Driskell, | 
and not to the woman and child. ‘I had a! 
conversation,’ said he, ‘with Parrish about | 
these in half an hour after I saw him at the 
house.’ He had made arrangements to hold 
Parrish liable before he Ivft Sandusky, and | 
spoken to Col. Sloane about it. 
Examination.— At no time did I ad- 
mit that Mr. Parrish proposed a ‘fair trial,’ 
of the woman and boys. I neither deny or 
affirm the conversation or statements with | 
Parrish in the Court Hlouse. My memory | 


on the plaintiff and defendant simply as /iti- 
gants under the law. “They must be as blind 


| as justice to the parties and character of the 
| Suit—as impartial as her in weighing the ev- 


idence.” He then proceeded to set the case 
before the jury—econtrasted the evidence of 
Mitchell with all that had been said against 


it, and claimed it to be true. Said Mitchell | 


wis a man who would not swerve from the 


truth for the State of Kentucky—be was a 


man of honor, according to his own notions. 


| Driskell was unimpeached. The other wit- 


nesses were mistaken. Jt was not unlikely 
they should be. They had remembered on- 
ly parts of the conversation. He abhorred 
slavery as much as any man, but must re- 
gard the law. Slavery is bad—disregard of 
the law isa wone evil. ‘Let us support 
the Constitution and the act of Congress,” 
said Mr, S., ‘*and secure ourselves from 


| more destrvetive tendencies, towards disun- 


ion, anarchy and civil war. This is a fest 
case—the law is violated—shall it be epfor- 


(ced? Give no ear to the disorganizing and 


lawless ‘spirits of the age.’ 
as | trust I have done mine.” 
Mr. Stanbery’s mode of discussing the 
facts of the ease was highly admirable and 
lawyer. like. 
The arguments of the Counsel on both 
sides were remarkably full and strong. No 


Do your duty ; 


| point of the case seemed left untouched 
, which could make for or against the defend- 


ant. The charge of the Court, which fol- 
lows will be noticed for its perfect fairness 
and impartiality. Judge McLean takes 


is doabtfal respecting them.’ ground which all sensible and law abiding 


Mr. Wheeler says: | am a \awyer, and 


was employed by | 


itchell at Sandusky.— 


‘At my request Parrish was called to the | 
* stand to set Mitchell right before the people. | 


I don’t recollect that any thing was then said | 
ot the woman and child; butin reply toa 
uestion of mine about the two other slaves, 
r. Parrish said that there was an agree- 
ment that they should have a fair trial. ‘The 





men must approve. * 
CHARGE OF THE COURT. 


Judge McLean charged the jury in sub- | 


stance as follows: 

The action is brought to recover penalties 
under the act of Congress in relation to fugi- 
tives from service. ‘That act has been held 
to be constitutional: but it is penal in its 





second trial Mr. Parrish made a 
on the stand relative to the transactions atthe 

another—then there was some 
them. The last 
speech of Mr. Parrish referred principally 
to the transactions at the gate. He made 
port statement under oath and one not under 
oath. 


h and must be strictly constraed.— 
—y penalties given by it go to the plain- 
ull. 

‘The defendant is with harboring 
and coneealing two fugitive slaves of the 
plaintiff, and with obstructing their arrest.— 
The deelaration contains two counts for har- 
boring and coneealing, and two for obstruc- 


The evidence closed on Saturday noon.—| tion: but several penalties cannot be recov- 
The afternoon was occupied by Mr. J. H. | ered for the same act, whatever be the num- 


‘Thompson of Highland, with an opening 
speech in behalf of the plaintiff. 
On Monday morning the Court met at half 
eight o'clock. ‘The greater part of the 
noon was spent in listening to J. W. 
Andrews, Esqr., for the defendant. Mr. 
Chase commenced his argument, but was in- 
terrupted by an adjournment of the Court to 
2 o'clock, Monday afternoon. At two o’- 
cloek, he continued his s h, which lasted 
until four o’cloek, when Mr. Stanbery began 
his remarks which were interrupted by the 
rising of the Court until nine o'clock ‘T'ués- 
day morning, 
Tuesday morning. 
‘The Const met, and Mr. Stanberry contin- 
ned his speeeh. He closed about half after 


ss the eharge of the Court follow- 


there have been ate «rowed 
a ter variety of a the 
manner and ‘oqunian of counsel 5 been 


J. H. Thompson, Esq. opened with an 
specch, principally confined to the 


- -~.faets of the case, measuring them at the same 
~ 4ime by the hw. 


He did not uphold slave- 
vy, but said the get of Congress ought to be 





ber of persons harbored or whose service is 
obstructed : nor can the same act be separa- 
ted into distinct charges of harboring and ob- 
| stracting, and thus be made the foundation 
| for the re y of distinct penalti 

To establish the charge of harboring and 
concealing there must be satisfactory proof 
that the defendant, with full knowledge that 
the persons harbored were slaves escaped 
from another State, concealed them with in- 
tent to elude the vigilance of the master and 
| defeat his claim. 
| ‘To establish the charge of obstruction 
| there must be proof that the plaintiff, in per- 
| son, or by his authorized agent, attempted to 
arrest the fugitives, and that the defendant 
with the same full knowledge, wilfully ob- 
structed the arrest. 

The law presumes every man innocent of 
every penul act until proved to be otherwise. 





ged in the plaintiff's declaration or he cannot 
recover. 


trial in their behalf is laudable : but such ef- 
forts should be made in good faith. 

It is the province of the jury to weigh the 
evidence. If they are satished 





dict on slight testimony in eases like this, | 


There must be strict proof of the facts char- | 


| The obstruction ted in the conduct 
| of Mr. Parrish at the gate. ‘The harboring 





Ile then spoke of Mitchell’s evi- | in permitting the slaves to remain in his eq? 
dence as unsupported by probability and con- house until night fall—an “intent to elude | 


| the vigilance of the master” being inferred. 
| On ‘Tuesday morning Messrs. Chase and 
Andrews moved to set aside the verdict and 
grant a new trial, on the ground that the ju- 


| Mr. Stanberry opposed the motion. 





ee 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Religion vs. Iumanity. 





| 


The greatest evil under which this coun- 
try labors is its religion. ‘The religion of 
the land is its bane. ‘There is too much reli- 
gion. It is the foe of man—the enemy of 

| the race. ‘The people are too religious; this 
is their ruin. It is because the people have 
too much religion, that they have so little 
humanity—that the bordman pines away in 
his chains—that tic cries of millions in all 
the agonies of despair and wretchedness are 
| unheeded. It is the religion which abounds, 
| that hardens the heart, stiffens the neck, sears 
the conscience, stops the ear, dims the eye, 
and fetters the tongue. 
I wish to be understood, and understood | 
ain sure to be, by all whose understanding is 
not darkened. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| When I speak of religion, | mean that which 
| has taken the place of christianity, and which 
| bears no analogy to it; but is ils most dead- 
| ly foe. 1 mean just what Paul meant when, 
after passing through the streets of Athens, 
| and seeing the teimples and altars, the devo- 
| tees and their performances—hearing the 
prayers and incantations, declare, “I perceive 
thatin all things ye are too religious.” Why 
| were the Athenians too religious or supersti- 
| tious, as the common translation has it? Be- 
| cause they allowed the worship of their Gods 

—their solemn mummeries in their temples, 


| to prevent them from paying that attention to | 


| the truth, which the trath demanded. Is not 
this emphatically the case with us? Let us 
see. 

We enter a town on the worship days— 
the days on which the people agree to honor 
their God; the first thing that strikes the eye, 
is numerous temples dedicated to as many 
different Ideas of God, We behold the peo- 
| ple at their devotions. Some standing with 
| fixed gaze upon a person more elevated than 
the rest, who apparently is engaged in ad- 
dressing some one aloud—others kneeling— 
some sitting in silence—others chaunting to 
the tones of an organ; while others are shout- 
ing, jumping, falling down, clapping hands, 
crossing, sprinkling or plunging their bodies 
in water, with other modes of pleasing or ap- 
peasing their Gods. All, however, too much 
engaged to listen to the ery of distress, the 
moan of sorrow, or the demands of justice. — 
Whenever persons are so engaged with any 
thing that they cannot listen to the voice of 
sorrow, or find time for the exercise of mercy, 
I affirm they have too much of it. Is it not 
clear that the people have too much religion, 
when they can allow the claims of three mil- 
lions of their fellows to pass unheeded, and 
| their wrongs unredressed? I do not say that 
| the people as a whole are doing what they 
| know to be wrong, or engaged in a religion 
which they"know to be false. But I do say 
| that between their ignorance and the designs 
| of their spiritual guides, they are in an unen- 
, Viable posit ina position that leads them to 
| call evil good, and good evil. And Lam sorry 
to say that many who dre called abolitionists 
have come under the same influence. They 
suppose that re/igious duly is something sep- 














I do not mean that the people | 
have too much christianity, bul too litfle.— | 


| obey his ccmmands? Who steal from him 
| his daily earnings? The religious people of | 
the country! How are they to be reconcil- 
By restoring his manhood, giving back 
his wife and children, recognizing his right 
| of conscience, giving him the proceeds of his 
| toil—or at least making the effort to do this. 
‘The gifts, viz: the “religious worship” of | 
those who are neglecting this, must be al 
| stench in the nostrils of God. 
| Let us look at this matter a little farther, 
| for much depends upon seeing what our duty 
requires. If the people can be bronght to see 
| what true religion is, there will be hope for 
, the slave. On one occasion a lawyer propo- 
‘sed to Christ the following important ques- 
| tion, *‘ What shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ 
The answer was, that he was to obey the 
commandments—to love his neighbor as him- 
self. ‘To show clearly what he meant, he 
he said a certain man went down from Jeru- 
salem to Jerecho and fell among theives, &c. 
All are acquainted with the narration. The 
principle point seems to be here. A Priest 
of the orthodox religion, and a Levite of the 
same, went that way and passed by the dy- 
ing man without affording relief. ‘They were 
going to Divine service probably, at the next 
| village, and thought ¢Aaé of first importance. 
It would not do to negleet the worship of God 
for human service. ‘hey were pious, accord- 
ing to religion. Buta Samaritan (an infidel) 
| passed that way and bound up the man’s 
| wounds, &c.—gave the preference to human- 
| ity. What said Christ? If thou would’st | 
| inherit eternal life, follow not the example of | 
| Priest and Levite, but that of the Samaritan. 
| Was the Savior right? Did he understand 
his own Gospel? If so, then the Priests and 
“the people who are now neglecting the cries 
and wants of the three millions who have fall- 
}en among thieves, that they may attend to 
ordinances and forms, &c., are doing what 
Christ repudiated, and what God condemns. 





I do not know a single principle taught by 
| Jesus Christ, but what takes this very view 
lof the case. In that memorable discourse, 
called the Sermon on the Mount; after un- 
folding the great principles of Divine Law 
and human action, he directs the mind to the 
highest altitude that man may expect to at- 
tain—even perfection itself. What is that 
altitude? ‘Be ye therefore merciful, even 
as your Father in Heaven is merciful ;” viz: 
a constant imitation of the Divine goodness; 
for he sends his rain on the good and on the 
bad. Oh, how insignificant and paltry do the 
mass of those things appear, called religion 
by the people, compared with the true genius 
of Christianity. Well might the Apostle 
ask, “how a mancan love God whom he hath 
not seen, if he love not his brother whom he 
hath seen ?” 

What strange infatuation must have come 
over the people, when they recognize those 
who follow the high and holy principles of 
Christianity, as ‘ Infidels,’ and the men who 
trample upon humanity, as followers of Je- 
sus? I gladly cast my lot with those to 
whom the jadge of all men will say, “I was 
an hungered and ye gave me meat,” &c., ra- 
ther than with those who will say, ‘ Have 
we not prophesied in thy name, and in thy 
name done many mighty works?” but whom 
Christ “ never knew.” w 


Row xanp, Hillsdale County, Mich., 
Nov. 22, 1817. 


ing, ‘Go teach all nations,” yes, teach 
them to observe all things that I have com- 
manded you &e. You that areable put your 
money into the hands of those that are the 
advocates of truth and send them into the 
dark corners of your land and publish Deliv- 
erance to the captive; the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees of the present time, aad the glori- 
ous truths of the Gospel of Peace upon the 
earth and good willto man. Cease not your 
efforts till the prince of Peace shall reign in 
the hearts of those that profess to be his fol- 
lowers, “then shall thy light break forth as 
the morning.”’ Let your light shine, show 
us your faith by your works, “oe 








ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
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“T love agitation when there is cause for 
it—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves themJrom being burned 
in their beds.”"—Edmund Burle. 


Op Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please cajl on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 





Friends of the slave, fill up the list! Vol- 
unteers are needed! The exigencies of the 
cause demand them, and they must be had. 
The Executive Conimittee need your imme- 
diate aid—will you give it? Fifly subseri- 
bers to the following plan are indispensible 
—there ought to be a nuNprep, and would 
be, if all who profess to love the slave would 
do according to their ability. Send in your 
names without delay. 


A Promise. 





We, the undersigned, do hereby agree to 
pay to the Ex. Committee of the Western A. 
S. Society, $10 for the support of the Bugle 
against the Ist of April 1848; with the un- 
derstanding that in consideration thereof we 
are entitled to ten copies of said paper for one 
year, to be sent withott further cuarge to 
such persons as we may direct, provided they 
are applied for before the Ist of July, 1848. 

1 Isaac Trescott, Salem, 

2 Wm. Lightfoot, * 

3 Jas. Barnaby, “ 

1 Benj. S. Jones, ~ 

5 J. Elizabeth Jones, * 

6 Lot Holmes, Columbiana, 

7 1. Elwood Vickers, New Garden. 


Reduction of Price. 

Since the outside form of our paper was 
made up, the Ex. Com. decided to tteduce 
the price of the Bugle from the commence- 
ment of the New Year, to $1 per annum, if 
paid ct the time of subscribing; $1,25 if paid 
wilhin three months, and $1,50 if payment is 
delayed /onger than three months. No sub- 
scription will be received for less than six 
months, and subscribers for a half year must 
invariably pay in advance. ‘These terms will 
be rigid/y adhered to, and no one wpust think 
himself hardly used, if not a single day's grace 
is given. 

The reason of the Committee for reducing 
the price was two-fold—to extend the circu- 
lation of the paper, and to lessen the peeunia- 
ry loss to which its publication weekly sub- 
jects them. But if the friends of the Society 





Frenps Eprrors 
, Imoved from Geauga Co, last August 


| at different places, mostly at school houses 
in the bounds of my business. The Disu- 
nion doctrine is new 10 almost all that I have 





into this region; have lectured several times | 


and the paper do not exert themselves neither 
‘of these objects will be accomplished, and 


| borden. Five hundred additional subscribers 
| must be obtained 1 ought, and 


one th 





= | 


| vance it. There is no doubt but what if you 
| choose to doit,you can obtain 10 new subscri- 
| bers to the paper, and thus obtain your money 
| back, and the Committee are desirous you 
, Should do this, for they would far rather fur- 
| nish you with ten copies of the Bugle for the 
| money you advance, than to receive it as a 
| gift, for by extending the circulation of the 
paper, Anti-slavery principles will be strength- 
ened. But if you cannot procure the ten sub- 
seribers, you have the privilege of giving to 
so many of your friends as will make up the 
number, a present of the paper far one year 
—and what present would be more useful ? 
Don't, we beg of you, let it be told to James 
K. Polk that we could not enlist one hundred 
volunteers in this war, while /ens of thousands 
go at his bidding to Mexico. Send in your 
names immediately, that the Committee may 
know on what and wHom they may depend. 
A few words to those of our Anti-slavery 
| friends whom we hardly expect to advance 
their $10, and then we shall be ready to re- 
cord the names of volunteers. 

Abolitionists! the price of the paper was 
not reduced to save you from paying the odd 
fifty cents every year—not atall! We expect 
you to add another fifty cents to your sub- 
scriptions, and have a copy sent to some one 
who needs the paper far more than you do 
the money. Don’t do as one of our friends 
did last week, who sent us a letter saying /4e 
Bugle must be sustained, and then wound up 
by saying, I want to subscribe for two other 
papers, and take so many now that you will 
please discontinue my Bugle. 

The paper the Committee furnish you, is 
a cheap paper—it has a great deal of valua- 
ble reading matter in it—it is the only Dis- 
union paper in the West—the only one that 
boldly opposes a government which regards 
mercy as a crime, which punishes with fine 
and perchance imprisonment your Van Zandts, 
and Parrishes, and Mitchells, because they 
shelter the unfortunate. Every one of you 
who loves the cause of freedom, who is will- 
ing to make a trifling sacrifice to sustain it, 
will double his own subscription and endea- 
vor to persuade his neighbors to subscribe; 
we take back the expression—it is no sacri- 
| fice to you, fer you will receive not less than 








| the full worth of your money, and at the same — 


‘time be aiding in the promotion of a good 
cause. 

If you are not willing to become one of the 
fifty, or the hundred to advance your $10, 
exert yourselves to get one, two, or more sub- 
seribers—make us a New Year's gift of five 
hundred! you can if you will. 

JAMES BARNABY, 
Publishing Agent. 





| P.S, Those subscribers who were in ar- 
rears for more than six months’ subscription, 
| and have not complied with the terms of the 
| published * Notice,” must expect to pay at 
the rate of $1,75 per year. J. B. 


Arouse ! 





We designed giving some extracts from 

Henry Clay’s speech at Lexington, upon the 
resolutions he presented there, and which we 
published in our last No. but one; but the 
place we appropriated for them, we have fil- 
led with matter which more recently came to 
hand, and which-we regard as of iufinitely 
greater importance to the cause of humanity 
than all the eleetioneering speeches that Hen- 
ry Clay, or any other seeker after popular 
favor and power ever made. We allude to 
the trial of Francis D. Parrish. 

Henry Clay’s speech has, we presume, 
ere this been published in all the Whig pa- 
pers of the land, for the Whig portion of this 
nation has been on the tip-toe of expectancy, 
anxiously waiting to learn what the god of 
their idolatry might say in relation to the 
Mexican War. His sentences are caught 
up, his words re bered and repeated, and 
his ingenious give-no-offence-to-any-of-my- 
friends speech will probably be rewarded by 
a Presidental nomination at the hands of the 
party. 

Within a week of the time when Henry 
Clay made his great speech in the Capital of 
Kentucky, a very different scene was enact- 
ed in the Capital of Ohio. A man whose 
moral worth (judging from his act of mercy) 
is greatly superior to that of Henry Clay— 
whose republicanism and christianity is as 
much above that of the Ashland slaveholder 
as an opponent of slavery is better than a 
practical despot, was arraigned for trial as a 
criminal; and the fact that he followed the 
| teachings of Jesus and administered to the 
| necessities of the man that fell among thieves, 
| was received as evidence of his guilt; and 
he was sentenced to heavy punishment for 
his deeds of benevolence. ‘The trial of that 
man wilt not be published as Clay’s speech 
has been, and probably most of the papers 
that do publish it, will condemn, if not ex- 
pliciily, yet by their silence, the endeaver of 
a citizen of Ohio to rescue a panting fugitive 
from the grasp of the oppressor; and this 
too, while lauding to the very heavens Clay’s 
faintly expressed opposition to the further 








the Committee will labor under a yet heavier extension of slave territozy. 


Since the decision in the Van Zandt case, 
prosecutions for harboring fugitive slaves 


may be, by reasonable exertions of the true | have multiplied, and have unilormiy been de- 


arate and distinct from human duly, or the | met; but more attentive and anxious listen- | friends of the cause. ‘There are certainly at | cided in favor of Constitution and Law, and 


| duty and serviee we owe our race. Hence | ers after the truth, I have never seen. 1 had | /east fifty persons in the West who are abun- | against Justice and Humanity. No less than 


‘To secure a fair trial to persons claimed they speak of religion and temperance, reli- | ac 
as fugitive slaves, and to insist upon a fair | gion and anti-slavery, &e. How often do I cuss the constitutional question. 


} 


I met him 


hallenge from a Liberty-party man to dis- dantly able to promise what the Committee | three such decisions have been made within 


ask of them—Salem, without any solicitation, | as many months. One in Delaware, anoth- 


hear people say “we must not neglect our | but he was a weak debater indeed. The de- has furnished five, and will probably increase | er in Pennsylvania, and a third in Ohio; and 


religious duty,” meaning something different | claration of Independence, the Constitution the number. Friends, the Committee do not | none of the defendants will escape with a 


beyond a rea- | from the benevolent labors of humanity. A!! | and Preamble were all one to him. 


His own ask you to give ten dollars, but merely to ad- | less fine than $1000! 











Sach a state of things 


’ and fathers fined and imprisoned for deeds of 
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is outrageous; a Law and a Constitution 
which authorizes such prosecutions is abom- 
inable ; and the people who tolerate a gov- 
ernment which demands it are a/must hope- 
lessly enslaved, or a/most so destitute of mo- 
ral principle as to forbid hopes of their res- 
urrection to a life of trae manhood. 

How stands the case? The pulpits of O- 
hio proclaim that Christianity requires of 
men that they should feed the hungry, hide 
the outcast, and bewray not him that wan- 
dereth. This is the doctrine which both 
Clergy and Laity teach as church-members ; 
while as members of the State and National 
governments they denounce a woe upon him 
who follows after the doctrines of Jesus; 
they fine and imprison him who obeys the 
command of God. The people of Ohio have 
so far sold themselves to the enemy of Good, 
that they have promised him to sacrifice the 
noblest attributes of humanity—to crash that 
pure and generous impulse which leads man 
to succor his afflicted brother! It is mean, 
it is inexpressibly despicable. Such coward- 
ly cringing benéath the slave power is u:- 
worthy of any one whoclaims to bear the 
faintest semblance to a man; and if there is 
enough moral principle in Ohio to speak out 
for God and Humanity, why, in Heaven's 
name, does it lie as though dead, and en- 
wrapped in silence as deep as that of the 
tomb ? 

The people of this State, have, as a whole, 
cared nothing for the sufferings of the slave, 
have done nothing to alleviate his misery— 
it would be too much to ask this of their sel- 
fishness. ‘They have even crushed the free 
colored man when he has sought a shelter 
and a home upon their soil—this too was to 
be expected, for those who hate the negro on 
one side of the Ohio, hate him no less on the 
other. But who would have thought they 
would be so craven hearted as to submit their 
own necks to the yoke without a murmur? 
Who would have thought they would con- 
sent to have their own son?, and brothers, 








humanity that ought to crown them with an 
earthly as it does with a heavenly glory !— 
People of Ohio !—men of Ohio! if there be 
men here—how long do you intend to sub- 
mit to such outrages, how long consent to 
such indignities ? 

We can foresee the result of this move- 
ment. We believe that hundreds, aye thou- 
sands of the inhabitants of this State who 
formerly gave shelter to the bondman not 
from principle but from sympathy, are in such 
entire subjection to the South that they will 
soon close their doors against the wretched 
wanderer. Out upon such base subservien- 
cy! Have you no manhood! no self-respect ! 
If you do pursue this course we should think 
you would be ashamed to look your wives, 
and sisters, and mothers in the face and tell 
them that you dare not—aye, that is the word, 
pare not—harbor or conceal the flying slave 
mother and her helpless children—that you 
have entered into bonds with the slave hunger 
for your good behavior, and have agreed to 
forfeit $500 if you should ever so far forget 
yourself as to do this Christian act! 

Why don’t those of you who have souls 
that are not yet mortgaged to southern man- 
thieves, be up and doing something to win 
back the manhood of your self-degraded bro- 
ther? Why are you so sparing of your 
means, why so niggardly of your labors? 

A revolution must come, the Union must 
be severed, and we tell you, Disunionists, 
that we mast all see well to it, or the revo- 
Jution will come in blood. The exigencies 
of the cause require a greater sacrifice upon 
our part. If we would prevent carnage and 
bloodshed, we must labor as we have never 
yet labored to disseminate principles which 
will result in a peaceful dissolution of the A- 
merican Union. 

Who is ready to come up to the work, not 
to-morrow, but To-pay ? 





A Remarkaste Cuurcu.—There is a 
Congregational church in Ohio, every mem- 
ber of which has signed Tue Pirpae of the 
League of Universal Brotherhood! If this 
were true of all denominations in the United 
States, should we be engaged in the present 
war, or in any other war! If it were true of 
one-half, or one-third of all the churches in 
the land, would our country ever dare to en- 
gage in another war !—E-r. paper. 

What a commentary upon the religion of 
the land! what a rebuke to the high profes- 
sor! The church referred to is truly “a re- 
markable church,”’ for there is not one in a 
th d that p lly recognizes the Joc- 
trine of universal brotherhood, although they 
ate eternally prating about it. Itis strange 
too, thata church organized of men who 
claim to be the disciples of the Prince of 





Jealousy. 


“You didn’t come to town to hear our Eas- 
tern friends, when they were here.” 

“No,” returned Isaac, thoughtfully, and 
with averted eye. “I don’t run after these 
big folks much.” 

*But you think Parson Miller a big man, 
and you've been trotting after him many a 
year,” said Joseph. “What's the matter 
now that you can’t go to hear men who are 
really distinguished, not only for talent, but 
for truly christian principle, and for acts of 
philanthropy ?” 

“Oh! you are forever harping upon the 
clergy. Pray let them rest for once. Tobe 
candid,” continued Isaac, “I don’t believe 
in making so much of a certain few as you 
do. Their praises are forever on the tongues 
of abolitionists; and the anti-slavery papers 
are so full of panegyric that I’m heartily 
sick of it. The great mass of those who are 
at work in the cause of human freedom re- 
ceive no credit at all. Many who have labo- 
red. quite as faithfully as ‘hese few, and have 
done quite a3 much gool, probably, have 
never received the first word of commenda- 
tion.”” 

“Why Isaac! you are getting jealous.— 
You make me think of the bellows boy of the 
organist, who blubbered away because he 
didn’t get the credit of making beautiful mn- 
sie—of bringing out the soul-stirring and 
heavenly anthem. Any body can blow the 
bellows, and any body can be an abolitionist, 
or profess to be one at least, in these days; 
but how few of us by our unceasing labor, 
awaken the music of hope and the prospect 
of deliverance in the bosom of the down-trod- 
den slave. How few of us devise and exe- 
ente important plans for his redemption.— 
Since the commencement of our enterprise, 
how few have been found meet for the trials 
of this great struggle between Liberty and 
Slavery! How few have been altogether 
true and unwavering in the hour of conflict! 
And those few who have faltered not when 
the burthen was heaviest, and obstacles the 
greatest; when friends deserted and foes ma- 
ligned ; whose hearts have ever appeared true 
to Liberty as the needle to the pole, I honor 
and shall continue to praise. ‘They are the 
world’s moral heroes, and I mistake the 
signs of the Age if they sink into obscurity.” 

“They only did their duty,” remarked I- 
saac, “and have not many of us done our du- 
ty toot If we have not accomplished so 
much, we have done what we could. Why 
should ‘hey be subjects of especial eulogy ? 
You remember the widow who cast but a 
mite into the treasury.” 

“Yes,” said Joseph; “but you and I are 
far less like the widow than the persons of 
whom we were speaking. We do something 
for the cause it is true. Let every one have 
the credit that belongs to him, certainly.— 
From your well filled barns and store-houses, 
you contribute quite liberally for the support 
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, ‘still farther and show how the fire company 


were working their engine with great effect 
—that they were doing all they could to stay 
the flames, and this being the case, your act 
should not be spoken of as more meritorious 
than theirs? No, Isaac, you did none of 
these things. You just swallowed all the 
praise and never even hinted that it was not 
tichly merited. 

“Now you and I and thousands of others,” 
he continued, ‘‘stand in a good safe place 
and work the engine; but there are a few 
more bold and heroic than ourselves, and 
who are more thoroughly impressed, perhaps, 
with the terrible condition of the bondman, 
who rush into the madning flames of slavery 
and rescue the suffering victim. And be- 
cause we speak of their act you are full of 
envy. Let us learn to be just! Let us do 
good for the sake of benefitting our fellow- 
man, and not for the purpose and with the 
desire of gaining notoriety. Let us be as 
generous as the poet who said, 

Ob! forget not in that hour, 
When the strife is all gone by, 
‘The earnest hearts, whose power 
First led you on to try 
What the might of gathered multitudes 
might do; 
‘Turn back, and let your cheer 
Sound gladly in their eat— 
We never should have conquered bul for 
you!” 
A Listener. 


Two Hundred Lives Lost! 
“THE PROPELLER PHG@NIX BURN- 
ED. 


Our exchanges mention the loss of the 
Lake Steamer Phenix, which was destroyed 
by fire when within a few miles of Sheboy- 
gan. There were more than two \undred 
passengers on board, one hundred and fifty 
of whom were German emigrants. The 
flames extended so rapidly that the vessel 
could not be ran ashore, and out of all who 
were on board only about thirty were saved. 


Meetings. 

The editors of this paper expect shortly to 
be absent on a visit to the southern part of 
the State, and will probably—soon after the 
20th inst.—hold meetings at Harveysburg, 
Wilmington, Martinsburg, Port William, 
Jamestown, Big Woods, Selma, Burlington, 
| Springboro and other places. Our friend 
| Valentine Nicholson will make appointments 
—those who desire such visit can apply to 
him. 


To Correspondents. 
EK. A. G. Have given him credit for one 
year. 
H. H. R. The books were forwarded— 
we are afraid the postage will be more than 
he expected. 





Op It was stated ina previous number, 
| that the expenses of Wm. Lloyd Garrison's 
illness at Cleveland, were #100; and an in- 





} General Items. 
An officer in the South Carolina volunteers 
Writing from National Palace in the city of 


elical—revellings in the Halls of the Monte- 
zumas; “If sleeping on two blankets on a 
hard table, and covering with one can be cal- 
led revelling, then I can say 1 du revel.”"— 
Precious little poewry in such revels. 


in the dead /etter office at Washington. 

The estimate for war expenses for the 
ensuing year as made out by the Depart- 
ment, are said tobe on/y sixty millions of 
dollars. 
| Sir Robert Peel is said to possess an es- 
| tate valued at ninety iillions of dollars.— 
| His grandfather was in ordinary cireumstan- 
ces, but his father, who wasa cotton spinner, 

left his son a handsome estate which has 
since been greatly increased. We are not 
‘informed how many thousaf&ds were made to 
suffer that one might be enriched. 
| This country usually raises over 90,000 
| hogsheads of tobacco every year, but this 
| year the crop has fallen short nearly one half 
will hardly reach 50,000 hogsheads. ‘This 
is good news to all who dislike offensive 
breaths and filthy habits. 

The celebrated Faneuil Hall, Boston, was 
built in 1711-2. The town was without a 
market house, and Peter Faneuil, a merchant, 
offered to build it one, and over it he erected 
a spacious Town Hall. The town, by a spe- 
cial vote, conferred the name of the donor up- 
on the building. 

The Chinese alphalet contains 800,000 
characters. Rather a discouraging prospect 
for a learner, but some consolation is to be 
found in the fact that when the alphabet is 
learned the entire language is mastered. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has, by pro- 
clamation, abolished the punishment of death 
in his dominions. ‘The guillotine was burn- 
ed in the public square, while the bells of 
the town rang merrily as the flames consum- 
ed its blood-stained form. 

Daniel Cushwell, who cut the first tree in 
the wilds of Ohio (always excepting the 
| work of that kind done by the Indians) is liv- 
ing in Onedia Co. New York. 











A new penal code in Holland punishes a 
| man who sends a challenge with one month’s 
| imprisonment and #60 fine; for accepting a 
challenge, one month's imprisonment and a 
fine of from $10 to $45; for exciting to a du- 
jel, six impri t and a fine of 
| from $140 to $200; for killing in a duel from 
fuur to seven years imprisonment, or ten to 
twelve years banishment. Alas! whata qui- 
elus will this be to the duellist’s keen sense 
of honor. . 
There are nine distilleries in Claremont 
Co. in this State, which daily consume about 
2750 bushels of corn, from which they man- 





of thig movement, and God will bless you vitation was extended to those who wished | ufacture 10,000 gallons of whiskey per day. 


for it. 


I, in my humble situation do | to aid in defraying them, tosend their dona- | Not less than 80,000 hogs are fatted every 


what, / think, I can; but the efforts of oth- | tions to the Treasurer of the Western Anti- | year on their still slops, if that diseased, and 
ers vety far transcend ours. ‘There are some | Slavery Society—such contributions to be , bloated flesh which distillery fed hogs and 
who have laid their entire time, talents, gen- | acknowledged through the columns of the men both wear, can be called fat. 


ius, wealth, every thing on the altar of Free- 

om! Some have turned aside from the 
paths of worldly renown—some have sacrifi- 
ced station, friends, literary reputation—some 
have counted the gold of earth but as dross 
that they might win the redemption of the 
bondman.”” 

“They may have done that,” added Isaac, 
“to gain that more enduring renown to which 
you have already alluded.” 

“Would you like to have such sinister mo- 
tives imputed to you?” said Joseph. “I see 
that you are filled with jealousy and suspi- 
cion! You are vexed that somebody is 
thought more of than you are. You seem to 
hate those who have better earned the title of 


Bugle. 


| Amount previously acknowledged $32,25 
|S. Reed, Ellsworth, 50 
Peter Smock, New Garden, 25 
| Sewing Circle, Randolph, 2,50 





$35,50 
J. Evizasetn Jones, 
Treasurer. 


Mexico.— Recent accounts from Mexico 
state that Herrera has been elected President. 
| Several parties are striving for power, and it 
is impossible even to guess who will obtain 
and keep it. By a letter from the city of 
| Mexico to the New Orleans Delta it is asser- 
ted that France has agreed to lend her aid in 





Mexico, thus speaks of bis practical—not po- , 


About 250,000 letters are opened quarterly — 


O¢> Dr. Buffner, of Va., says that slave- 
_ labor agriculture inoy be described as Exren- 
sive—Exwatsi +. 


Mr. Clay and Slavery. 


-_-- 


The noble stand taken by Henry lay in 
his Lexington Speech will do more than ten 


thousand abclition lectarers to help forward | 


the glorions era of emancipation. 

The ronsed spirit of Kentucky will not rest 
until the good work is accomplished in that 
state, and what sign can be nrore cheering to 
the friends of umversal freedom than that 
Slavery is denounced on its own soil, by the 


of the “old man eloquemt.”—Cleveland Her- 
ald, 


Such being the opinion ef the Herald, as, Anna Maccy, Massillon, 
to that part of Mr. Clay’s speech whieh re- | John Mohler, Lodi, 


lates to slavery, it is well for us tu take a! 
bird's eye view of it. Whatare the positions 


of Mr. Clay! | K 


1. He says slavery is an evil, H 
2. That itis unjust to the enslaved, but 
“for the present an irremediable wrong.” 

3. That the condition of the slaves is bet- | 
ter here than it would be, had slaves never | 
been brought from Africa } | 
| 4. That slavery is one of those evils, in | 


most influential wan in the Union, inthe pre- 7) Pp) pi . Union 
sence ofa multitude of glaveholders, who | Naleeacn aoe ©. mony 
junanimonsly echo the spirit and language | tf 4. Noar, Albion, 


Alex. Glenn, Bundysburg, 1,00-110 
Jno McElroy, do 1,0Q-107 
Abraham Metcalf, Malta, 1,00-172 
Wm. Knapp, Andover, 1,50-198 
W. O. Clark, Cherry Valley, 1,50-122 
| Wm. Vanhorn, Coitsville, 1,50-129 
| Polly Bissell, do 1,50-129 
| Thos. Ewing, Clarkson, 2.00-124 
David Espy, 26. miles stand, 2,00-137 
,D. B. Millard, Lexington, 1,50-156 
C. D.- Grissel!, New Garden, 1,50=104 
‘Isaac fotinson, do 150-156 
Jacob Dalton, do 1,50-156 


Jas. Miller, do 
KB. R. Cooper, New Albany, 1,50-134 





| the existence of which we mnstacq) “as | 

is Jess evil than the frighttul goneeqnancee | 

| Which might ensue from the vain endeavors 

to remove it.” ; 

| 5. ‘That although slavery is unjust, ix is not 
the duty of those practicing in this injustice 
now to stop it. 

| 6. That his opinion on the subject remains 

i) 





' 


| unchanged, and of course his s of 
speaks his sentiments to-day. | 

| ‘These then are the views of Mr. Clay as 
proclaimed by himself; and these views says | 
the Herald “will do more than ten thousand | 


abolition lecturers to help forward the glori- | ~~ 


| ous era of emancipation.”” We should like 


| to know how. In what way are they going 
| to help emancipation? Would any slavehol- 
| der practicing them free his slaves? Help 
/emancipation! ‘They will not even emanci- | 
ate the slaves in Mr. Clay’s own family.— | 
No slaveholder practicing them would ever 
free a slave. God pity the poor slaves, if | 
they have got to wait till these views eman-— 
cipate them. 

‘The Herald says—Mr. Clay ‘tdenouuced” 
| slavery. How denvouneed it? It is true he 
| said it was an evil; and what slaveholder will 

not say so? None except the Calhoun school. 

Bat what good does it do, fora man to call 

slavery an evil, at the same time he practices 
_ it himseif, and tells those who practice it, 
| that af present it is irremediable. Good? It 

does just about as much good as it does for 
| the Editor of the Herald to denounce the 
| traffic in liquor at the same time he adverti- 
ses #t lo sell. 

For Mr. Clay to admit that slavery is un- 
just, and at the same time continue to hold 
slaves and justify the holding them, shows 
an inexcusable blindness or hardness upon a 

reat moral principle. And vpon what ground 
lon he do this?’ Why, he says, that ‘it is 
not always safe, practicable, or possible in 
the great movement of the state and public 
affiirs of nations, to remedy or repair the in- 
flictions of previous injustice.” Well, sup- 
pose itis not, suppose they cannot repair 
previous injustice, cannot they s/up duing in« 
justice? Because I cannot repair the injury 
{ have done a man, must I continue to do the 
injary' But why talk about States and Na- 
tions? It is individuals that hold slaves, that 
continue slavery. Suppose States and Na- 
tions cannot repair the injuries they have 
done, cannot individuals stop doing wrong? 
Cannot Mr. Clay free his deere’ Must he 
continue to get his bread from the sweat of 
their brows? We have no patience to ex- 








The amount of specie in the United States | pose such sophistry. So far from Mr. Clay's 


is estimated at $100,000,000. 


| Rabini, a celebrated singer, has an engage- 
| ment to sing in Havanna twenty nights, at! to retard that cause? 


speech being calculated to forward the cause 
of emancipation, we should like te know 
what he could have said that he has not said 
Has he not justified 





| $1000 a night. Those who steal from their | the continuance of slavery? Has he not pro- 


antly for their amusements, 
indispensible to a marriage, until so decreed 
by the Council of Trent in 1409. 


built at the cost of 110,000,000. 


their present style of living must be kept up 


There are 5,000 miles of railroad in opera- 
tion in the United States, which have been what could teach the Herald better. 


slaves can probably afford to pay exhorbit- | claimed that it must exist a century and a 


|half? Has he not condemned the move- 
ments of anti-slavery men! Has he not pro- 


The presence of a priest was not deemed | claimed that the white and black race, can- 


| not tay vd together? And yet we are told 
by the Herald, that this sye.ch is to do gio- 
rious things for emancipation! ‘here is not 
a poor, ignorant, runaway negro slave, but 


When we saw the resolutions of Mr. Clay, 


The aristocracy of England have 300,000 | we were satisfied. Hope then died within 
servants; 500,000 dogs; 2,000,000 horses; and | “*- When we read the notice that he was 


, to make a speech, we indulged some expec- 


| Isaac Miller, Mahoning, 1,90-156 
| Jno. Hisy, Colombiana, 1,50-187 
1,50-156 

150-156 

2,00-129 

Sanruel Haines, Brierfield, 1,50-160 
K. J. Gibbons, Brighton, 2,00-121 
1,00—9a 

2,00-131 

Luther Battles, Mayfield, 1,50-141 
Isaac Davis, Atwater, 50-101 
» West, Painesville, 76-1388 
Bishop & Van Wagoner, La Porte, 2,00-130 
John ~ ton, West Middleton, 3,00-147 
N. Culver, Randolph, 1,00-129 
L.. Spees, do 50-118 
1. Pegg, do 1,60~120 
E. Sears, do 2.00-121 
E. A. Gage, Painesville, 1,00-173 
Stephen Reed, Ellsworth, 1,60-163 
Andrew Scott, Marlboro, 4.50-161 
Adams & Kose, Alexandria, 75-148 


O’7- Please take notice, that in the ae- 
knowledgement of subscription money for the 
Bugle, not only is the amount receive pla- 
ced oppesite the subscribers name, Wat also 
the number of the papet to which he has 
paid, and which will be found in the outstde 
column of figates. 





“THE FOURTEENTH 
National Anti-Slavery Bazaar. 


To be held in Boston, during Christmas and 
New- Year's Week, 1847-8. 





The undersigned, the Cotiimittee of the 
Fourteenth National A. S. Baaaar, appeal 
to all that is good and true in this nation 
| for which they labor,o aid their wnderte- 
king. 
Our object is the abolition of slavery thro’ 
| the renovation of public opinion; and we ask 
help of all who feel the impulse of compas- 
| sion for a suffering people ; or the instinet of 
| self-preservation in view of the encroach 
ments of tyranny, and the dangers of sin; or 
the divine and awful sense of justice, moving 
them to uphold the right; or the high sensé 
of honor and religious obligation, impelling 
| them to choose thetr lot in this life with the 
‘slaves, and not with their ressors } oF 
shame beneath the scorn of Christendons 
justly due to a nation of slaveholders; or 
| disgust at the diserepancy between American 
| principle and American practice; or respon- 
| sibility for keeping pure the sources of pub- 
‘lie morals; or desire to lay deep in the na- 
| tional conseience, the foandations of futere 
| generations. 

After a deep and cateful examination of 
| ways and means for the peaceable abolition 
' of slavery, it has been found hopeless, except 

throtygh the consent of the majority of the 
| whole people. This obtained, the work is 
done} for the willing can readily find a way. 
Sound jadgment in the choice of meafis, and 
the best economy in their expenditure, alike 
foPbid us, therefore, to enter into the partisan 
| or sectarian sehemes, by which the purposes 
,of any one of the various politieal and theo- 
logical persoasions wilkbe subserved at the 
| expense of the cause of Freedom, while oth- 
_ers are alienated from it in the same propor- 
tion, When the preliminary question is pat, 
| which every one onght to ask,—*How do you 
mean to expend the money, which you re- 
quire our help to raise ?"—our answer is, ‘it 
| shall be spent wholly and diteetly in awa- 
, kening, informing and influencing the public 
mind on this primarily important question, — 
| It shall not be put into the hands of any of 
the political organizations, to promote the 
‘election of any candidate, but be made to 
| awaken the love of freedom and the liatted 
| of slavery in all; notin aiding a few fugi- 
tives to escape, but to save them that painful 
and hazardous experiment by abolishing the 
| system which enslaves them; not in send- 
ing them to Africa, but in enabling them to 
become the free and happy elements of na- 
tional strength and prospetity at home; not 


philanthropist and moral reformer than your- | establishing a Monarchy in Mexico, provided 
self.” What a pity that every man who 3000 Mexican landholders will give their 
gives a dollar to the cause, or helps a fugi- | written pledge to tain the 

tive, or speaks a word in behalf of liberty | ‘Three states have already declared in favor 
has not a trumpeter to proclaim his deed | of the re-establishment of the throne, and the 
throughout the length and breadth of the | proposition appears to be gaining favor with 





| tation, faint itis true, and foolish we sap- 
in order to convince the world that they are | pose, arising from our former toils, and }a- 
p to the herd who are star- , bors, and sacrifices in his behi lf, that he 

: _| would put forth sentiments demanded by the 
pa = them by hundreds and thou crisis of the times-—that he ~ iid a 
: . aimee at Congress had no power ty es’) /ish slave- 

The communicants in the churches in Eng- ry in a free territory, that slavery iv an evil, 
land, spend annually $56,000,000 for intoxi- and that some plan should be ininvediately 





| in making the proposition so degrading to the 
‘morals of our nation, that the government 
‘glrould become the tributary of this wrong, 
_ bat in efforts for such an elevation of nation- 
al character as shall brand it—¢nime.’ 

This uoney will, in short, be spent nei- 
) ther in p tion, colonization, nor polit- 
| ical partizanship; while a clear-sighted econ- 








Peace and who eall their church a Christian 
ehurch, should think it necessary to give to 
the world some further evidence than their 
church membership, that they are the advo- | 
cates of Christian principles. The course | 
pursued by the church above mentioned, we 
should think would seem tu its members, ve- | 
ry much like swearing toa thing and, then 
affirming thet their oath is atrue one. But 
such a course has become necessary; and the 
fact contained in the article we have quoted, 


land! How unjust that such exploits are 
not numbered among the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the present Era! Ungrateful world! 
and still more ungrateful abolitionists! 

“You don’t understand me,” interposed 
Isaac. “J want nothing said in my praise, 
and I think it foolish to say so much of oth- 
ers. Men can’t bear so much applause, and 
flattery and attention. Jt spoils them—they 
get above their business—they become dog- 
matical and proud; and I for one, am for 
keeping them down, I'll not take off my 
hat to any of your idols!" 

“Oh shame! Isaac. I don’t believe you 
have ever seen or heard anything that will 
justify such assertions, when applied to prom- 
inent abolitionists. Such remarks I always 
set down toa mean and contracted spirit— 
Praise was never more grateful to any hu- 
man beiag than to you, and it is only be- 
cause you don't get enough of it to gratify 
your self-love that you cherish such bitter- 


the people. A son of Iturbide, the former 
Emperor of Mexico is spoken of as the Mon- 
| arch that is to be. 


Garat increase or tun Avnican SLave- 
Trave.—Notwithstanding the many captures 
made by the British cruisers; nothw ithstan- 
ding the presence of American tnen-of-war on 
the African coast; notwithstanding the set- 
tlement of Liberia and the recent indepen- 
dence of that colony, the slave trade of the 
past year has been five times as active as it 
was the year immediately preceeding! And 
| why? Simply because there isan increased 
| demand for slaves in Cuba and Brazil, and 

that demand wi// be supplied in spite of all 
| penal enactments and warlike demonstrations. 
lie you would abolish the slave trade, you 
| must first abolish slavery, or in some other 
| way put a stop to the demand for stolen men. 





Coxvertion or Cotornep Men.—A cen- 





lent and religi 


composition. 


raging a yearly increase of more than 235, 


Black Walnut in to France. 





| adupted for its removal, that satisiied of te omy will also forbid its being used in the 


cating drinks; and for the support of benevo- 
instituti $2,500,000.— 


The number of Post Offices in ‘the United | “Bh! im denouncing 


Tne way rr Works.—NSome of the milita- 
ry companies of Newark, N. J., thinking it) 
would be less troublesome to themselves, and cae dim, and is destined to set in clouds 
less expensive to the government to have a and darkness. The glory of emancipation is 


_ injustice of its longer continuance and echan- 


first fruits of repentance. Mr. Clay has done 
the war, he has shed 
daylight upon the constitutional power of con- 


States in 1790 was 75, in 1845 14,003—ave- | gregs to control and stop it, has portrayed the 


evils of the conquest and annexation of Mex- 


The French government is endeavoring to 1€o 0 @ clear, simple and eloquent manner. 
introduce the cultivation of the American 


None could do it better. But on the sub- 
ject of slavery, he is where he was in ‘39, 
deep in a morass, and surrounded on all sides 
by darkness. The “Star in the West,” which 
till it came to this, shone brightly and cast 
out rays full of brilliancy and hope, now be- 


* ged in heart as he has been by the consecra- | 
This would seem as though there was more | tion of himself to righteousness, he would | be spent in Propagandiom :—for we strike 
of the Drankard than the Cliristian in their , now give freedom to his slaves as one of the openly, boldly, strongty, and succeseft 


‘equally benovolent, thoogh less effectual, 
channel of 4 vigilance committee. It will 


Hy too, 
‘as our fourteen years of labor prove, ot the 
| root of the system we itean to abolish. 
Finally, we appeal to oor friends and 
countrymen to take part in this holy cause, 
| as to frail and saffering and short-lived fel, 
Jow-creatures. [t shall strengthen them i 
weakness, comfort in affliction, and steel 
against calamity. It shall save them from 
| the sin of living on the side of the oppressor, 
and the oat of dying in the silent sup- 
‘port of wrong. It shall secure their children 
| from such an inheritance of grief and shame, 
| as the remembrance that their parents were 
jouwe by disgraceful sympathy into the 


‘not for Mr. Clay. Itis reserved for anoth- | ranks of the ensiavers, when the moral battle 


| little bit of fight at home instead of going to ee. te bie inet dove be hes bedn “eldlitind 
| Mexico in search of it, got up quite a minia- jy the balance and found waniing.”—7'rus 
| tare war, or riot, as the papers call it, seeing Democrat. 
it was in Jersey, and not in Mexico, Six 
companies participated in it, and we suppose | 
demonstrated their pugnacious qualities fully 
to their own satisfaction. We have not heard 





Receipts. 


Jane E. Paxson, Thomas’ Shop, ja-125 


was fought out in the United States for the 
| freedom of a race. Its consobations are pro- 
portionate to its rewnciations; and in its 
prosecution, as in the great canse of Christr- 
| amity, of whieh its principles form a fonda- 
mental part, we are able to mssure tuch as 
embrace it, that no man shall lose friends, or 
_ houses, or lands for its sake, but le shall re- 
cetve an hundred fold of nobler recompense 





ness towards others. I remember now of an t'4! committee of this State, have called a how many were killed and wounded, nor are 
act of yours, which wae at the time a subject | convention of the people of color, to assem- | we able to say whether it is in contemplation 
of special commendation, by all who were ble in Columbus, on Tuesday, the 18th of | t6 present swords to the most spunky of the 


shows that church organizations have become acquainted with it. You rushed into the January next, at 10 o'clock A. M. in order 
80 corrupt, that even those who compose them burning dwelling of your neighbor and res- | to take into consideration their present con- 
think it expedient to prove their christianity cued his child. Did the high encomiums | dition, and devise ways and means to regain 
by proclaiming to the world that they are passed upon that act spoil you? Did you ' some, or all of the rights so unjustly withheld 
identified with the benevolent and reform as- become vain and arrogant? Did yon diseard | them. 1 
sociations of the day—associations to which | the eulogy of your neighbors and tell them We hope they will speak as becometh men, 
the church is deadly hostile unless they are | that you only did your duty and therefore , and 4 d for themselves a full recognition 
vader her control. was deserving of no praise? Did you go | of their equality. 





survivors, at Sad male 

No Aumanac.—To the numerous appli- 
cants for an Almanac for 48, we would say 
that the American Society has not yet announ- 
ced the publication of one, and it is now so 
late in the season they probably wil! not.— 
We promise our Western friends, they shall 
not be disapported next veer 





Amy Sharpless, Lowellville, 
Cortis Gould, Litchfield, 
\ Jacob Janney, New Lisbon, 
| Wa. Bailey, Salem, 

FE. Lewis, Warren, 


<o.88 pe 
1-20-1509 this world, and a sense of spiritoal life be- 
2,00-128 sides, to which the indifferent frivolities of a 
50-120 selfish existence sink into metgnificance. 
75-134 | By the united efforts of all who ought to 
1,98-120 | eo.opernte on this oecasion, it is proposed to 


Seneca Green, Franklin Mills, 1,12-113 | 

Isaac Russell, do do R7—94 $10 000 

A. Richmond, N. Newberry, 1,50-129 ? 

| Amos Brosivs, Weswille, 1,50-156 at the ultimate disposal of the American An- 
S. Bennett, Bennetts, 50-120 ti iety. 

Jno. Lundy, Bellevernon, 1,00-121 | Maria Weston Crarway, 

G. W. Smithson, Windsor, 1,50-118 | Ass T. Grerne Prtirips, 

W. 5. Durbon, Darien, N. ¥., tres . and others. 
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dom-out of regard to me. Look here 1" (dig- 


her grief at parting from her husband. He 


- band might find opportunity to follow her.— 


| 


fr ag pkey 


i ‘armers, traders, and artisans—the 
. dark—of English and of African | her ‘operty, face to face. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


- PINDA: 
A TRUE TALE. 


_BY MARIA WRSTON CHAPMAN. 








CHAPTER 1.—A SHIP'S CABIN, 


One dark night in the year 1836, an unu- 
sual stir took place on the deck of the good 
‘ ship’ Eli Whitney, about to sail from Boston 

to Syrannah. Ir was cceasioned by the ap- 
yearance of an officer, charged with a writ of 
hubeasem pus, in favor of a supposed slave, 

who was known to have been carried 00 

board by her master. 

Slave-holders are acenstomed to say that 
their victims cannot be persuaded to take 
their freedom, and to bring their own asser- 
tion as a proof of the merits of slavery. It 
‘was, therefore, an anxious moment for the 
friends of freedom on shere, while they wai- 
ted to learn the result of the legal process by 
which they offered to the poor slaveewoman, 

the freedom secured by the laws of Massa- 
ehusetis, to all slaves brought under its ju- 
risdietion by their masters. 

‘Their anxiety was not without eause.— 
Notwithstanding the statement of the officer 

that’'she was free ;—notwithstanding the as- 
“ guranees of her waster that she might do as 
che 


best good of the South and of the whole i 
refused to leave the ship— | entaveg Het Hey sought td ett ‘Tabors for Atty might recoun 


stent, is 

5 was evidently hoth confused and alarm- 
ed, as well as undecided, fora few moments; 
but she finally persisted in remaining with | 


» her master, and, to the qte.t pain of all the 
friends of freedom who were aware of the , 
_ circumstance, she was certied away into sla- | 


Very. 
eg a double grief ;—not only for the 
individual in tion, bet for the reproach 


_ Servants are very happy,” he said. 
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cob.” Driven from this ground, the South- 


“One of 
my own people had the opportunity present- 
ed hes, last year, of leaving me. We were 
on board the Eii Whitney, down. in your 


. harbor here, just about to sail for the dread- ; 
fal land of slavery; bat she would not quit! pany, “that we of the South may defy even | she would find a letter from her husband.— 
Tiere such zeal and perseverance, as J admiringly | He was alive then—well, perhaps—still con- 


me. ‘They could not get her todo it. 
is nothing she so much dreads as an aboli- 
tionist. She kuows she is far vetter off as a 
slave than are your free women atthe North. 
She told the other women on ber return that 
“her missis’ mother, in New Hampshire did 
more work in a day, than they were obliged 
todo io a week.” She saw no charms in 
your boasted northern liberty.” 

Great pains were tkea by the meeting 
that the lonely advocate of slavery should 
have no reason to think himself unkindly or 
unfairly dealt with, because he was in a mi- 
wority of one. 
their expressions of detestation for his senti- 


ments, lest he should suppose that they had | 


a disposition to deny him opportunity for the 
fullest presentation of them. 

At the close of the ineeting, more than one 
of the members invited the stranger to share 
the bospitslities of their homes. They ho- 
ped, by thei¢ private convertation and kind- 
ly reception, to assure him that it was the 


the wbolition of slavery. Their houses were 
open day and night to the fugitive slave, and 
they hoped that good might, in this instance, 
result from openidg them to the slavehuld- 


r. 

“Mimma!” exclaimed a little girl of ~six 
yeuts old, Who pressed closer to the side of 
her parents as she heard Mr. Logan accept 


/ an invitation to dine with them, “oh! if you 


her course could not fail to bring upon their | please, maimma, tet me dine with Aunt Ma- 


sfor they had felt and re- | 
flected upon this subject, and had seen and | 
known atére than the beedless community 
in which they lived, gave them credit for, | 
that there might exist a thousand reasons | 
why this woman should wish to return to Sas | 
vannah, without supposing her to be in love | 
with slavery. But they knew also that ad- , 
vantage would be taken of the fet by the en- 
emies of the evuse, to prove that slaves do 
not wish to be frre. | 
ensuing day were tend in censure of their 
“impertinent interference with gentlemen's 
setvanis, who were wise enough to preler 
slavery with their inasters, to trusting them- 
selves with these hair brained philanthro-° 
pists.” 


CHAPTER 11.—THE SLAVE UCT. 


. Dear wife,” said Abraham to Pinda, as 
they stood by the door of his little hut,in the 
yellow moonlight of a Savannah evening.— | 
‘you musf never lose another chance tor tree- | 


ging in a litde sand-heap and turning ap his 

tded silver to the mys.) “See what I 
have saved besides paying waster ten dollars 
amonth. You will want some of this at 
the North. Master has written to Mr. Miteh- | 
ell. to send you on to want upon Missis in 
New Hampshire, because he feels sure of 








ry.” “It fs aot convenient to-day, Eliza- 
beth,” replied the mother. “But, mamma! 
f cannot bear to sit down to dinner with a 
man who sells tittle children.” 


CHAPTER IV.—THE MONNING CALL. 


If oty readers are Bostonians, they cannot 
have failed to pass throogh West Street, one 
of the avenues leading from the Common to 
Washington Stree, 


ofsetories—on the right, a row of brick dwel- 
Vinge. ft was jn the drawing-room of one of 
these houses, that the conversation I am 


about to relate, went on between the mistress | iron, brew, bake, sweep or ‘clean paint,’ Jor | twenty-six has so much to do with slavery, 


of the mansion aud a visitor, Both ladies 


seemed “on hospitable thoughts intent.”— | 
(©The Logans are Presbyterians, | learn,’ 
| said the visitor, “and so I shall ask all our 
orthodox friends to meet them. I think they | Wo, to alarm her by endeavors to find out her | bewray not him that wandereth, 
will be altogether more likely to be impress- | humble apartment, or to send her some threat, ; ‘husband and wife were perfectly aware of the 


ed by the arguments and conversation of 
those of their own denomination.” 

“When do you receive them?” rejoined 
the lady of the house. 

“This evening,” was the reply. “I am 
on my way there now, to invite them.” 

Here the conversation wag interiupted.— 
“Some oue wishes to speak with you a mo- 
tment.” Apologizing to her friend, the lady 
descended to the hall. The person in wai- 
ting informed her that, as he was crossing the 


Men checked themselves in, 








“She could not even procure a carriage,” 


| men either. 


_erner proceeded to enlarge upon the felicity | be continued, **to bring her to me from the 


, Secured to the slaves by the systems *Our 











In this, at least, we are in bonds | 
as bound with them. 
Overpowered with painful reflections, she | 


AL TTI, SPE 





a 





| arch Joseph :—We are verily guilly coneern- ' operaadi, looked hard into the fire, the better ‘ists have learned to their cost, for traly free- | that effusion of heart, so lovely and so rare, 
| ing our brother! said the other sons of Ja-! to conceal her inclination to laugh. 


that isa bl 
it is poured out, 
* Just the thing for us!" they said; as they 





ing upon the spot where 


When you have nothing to say, say noth- 
ing; a weak defence strengthens your oppo- 
nent, and silence is Jess injurious than a bad 


; reply. 


rail-road. There is much boasting of liberty | Sat nourishing the expiring fire, till it seemed | saw the “weekly contribution plan,” set up Pr eed 
at the North, bat there seems to be little re- | the emblem of her perishing hopes. Aknock- | in the dwelling they laved so well to visit, | 


‘al justiee here for her race.” This was too 
| painfully tre to ‘excite mirth, 

“I think,” he went on, smiling courteous- 
i ly, with a slight and general bow to the com- 


jacknow ledge in the ebolitionisis. We. can 
rely on the attachment of our servants. 1 
koew, when PT seut to my agent for the one 
_whoartived this morning, how much plea- 
_ sure it would give her to rjoim us.” 
The host, unaware of the developments of 
the morning, cou'd not enter so fully as the 
| ladies,into the exquisite comedy of the seene, 
| but the words “I sent to my agent, &e.,” 
| arrested kis attention; and by a mute glance, 
| he took the company to witness that hcre 
, was a case ip which a slave might hereafter 
require their aid to prove her master’s ac- 
knowledged agency in ber transportation, 
| Inthe relative position of the company to 
each other, wffected a8 it had been by the 
| events of the uforning, a free flow of conver- 
sation could hardly be expected. Some, 
wondering at the constrained manner of-oth- 
! ers, Strove to sustain the canversation hpon 
, the seriptural argumems, and the 
of liberty—but it was a relief to all 
vening was at an bia To one t 
to each other 
of the day ;—to the other, that they might, 
with the help of “our woman,” just arrived, 
arrange their ioe of march from No. 5 Court 
Street to New Hampshire, which was to be 
_ taken up the ensuing morning. , 
How many a slip is there between the cap 
and the lip! “Our woman,”’ on being sum- 
moned by Mr. Logan, to attend upon the 
night-toilette of her mistress, was ascertained 
to be in society altogether unbecoming the 
character of “an attached. slave; i. e. 
, among the missing. 


! 
1 


CHAPTER VI.—THE FREE DWELLING. 


| Afiera few weeks residence with the friend 
t ‘whose house had first sheltered her, Pinda 
| expressed a desire to be no longer dependent 
| on any one, for what her ewn exertions mig'it 
| procure. She selected a rooin in street, 





On the left side of it, where she lived as happily as the separation | law in the enjoyment of her freedom, he laid 
As they expected, the newspapers of the | they will recollect stables and earriage man. | from her husband would permit. She expe-| his pians for sulety with acuteness, and fol- 


‘rienced no difficulty in providing for all her 
wants by the labor of her hands, 1t was, to 
/ say the least, as easy, she found, to wash, 


| 4 eunsidera’ion,as to do all these things with- 

out recciviog any consideration at all. 

| She was sometimes annoyed by Mr. Lo- 
gan, who never failed, when he visited Bos- 


fiom which, in her uncertainty as to the ex- 
tent of his power, she could not help suffer- 
ing. 
| She ased, when so annoyed, to pay a visit 
to *her people,’ as she always called those 
who first sheltered her, that she might obtain 
' fresh assurance of the safety of her new posi- 
| tion. 
| Mr. Logan tells us,” said this family to 
her, (for they always made it a point of con- 
| Science to transmit his messages;) that he 





You, since that night on board the Bli Whit- | stfeet near the Providence Rail-road, he bad | ¥ants you to go back with him, thut he ma 


neye Don't ery, Pinda. UW freedom dou't 

tus, slavery will. When you get to the | 

orth, take the first chance and be off.— ! 
Don'very, Pinda, don’t! See how nice I 
have got your trunk packed; and here is a: 
list 1 got made of all the things-in ii; may 
be they have some law by which you ean grt 
the things again if you are obliged to Mave | 
them in-master’s hands at first. See here is 
the key—all safe. He has sold two or three 
boys lately, and oug turn will come sooner 
or liter.” 

This consideration helped Pinda to stifle 


might yet rejoin bers—they might yet be 
free and happy. 
xe tothe North at the mandate of her mas- 
ter’sagent; and she resolved, that night, to 
slay atthe North, in the hope that her hus- 


When on board the Eli Whitney the chance 
for freedom had been presented to her, her 
taind had been convulsed by conflicting emo- 
tions. If she hed not returned, her master, 
she knew, would have deemed it but a prop- 
er retribution to Jeave Abraham in a siate of 
erue) uneertainty respecting her. Now, that 
part of the case was. changed; and though 
the husband and wife parwed in grief, it was 
grief mingled with bope. 


CHAPTER WI.—THE ANTHSLAVERY MEETING. 


On the 25th of January, 1837, the 6th an- 
nual meeting of the Massachuseits Anti-Sla-. 
very Society had ealled tog ther a true heart- 
ed array of the sons and dinghters of that 
ancient Commonwealth. *Not many rieh— 
not many woble’’ were there, as the world 
and nobility; but of the rich 
in generous sympathy—the noble in their 
came a goodly mul- 


thronged together with one heart and wit 
mind: the worthiest children of Massa- 

by this token, that the trampet-call 

freedom came nottothem in vain. Du- 
one of their éAirleen sittings on that oc- 
He was 































ully presented to him. 
“You have said much that is trve, 
4s news but what isetrue is 

‘to dee is new is nottrue.”’ He 





She had ap choice but to } 


way, a8 if doubttul where to go. She had 
on her head only the tarban that constitutes 


| the head-dress of the Southern female slave, | 


und her whole appearance bespoke her con- 
dition. 

“Ate you a slave?’ he said. 
master sent fur me to come to him, but I can- 
uot find the way.” 

“Do you wish to be free?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come with mo, then ;"—and he condact- 
ed her to, the nearest anti-slavery dwelling, 
which chanced to be the one where we have 
seen dvr tWo ladies in conversation. 

They set food before the travel-worn stran- 
ger, and bade her depend on them that no 
one thing that her case required should be 
left undone. 

“Master sent for me to be forwarded here 
to hit, bat T ecannot find the way. I should 
hot go nevt him, only he has my trunk with 
every thing Ihave. We got snagged going 
down the iver, and I was put on board one 
vessel and my trunk on board another, which 
got on first. Master’s house is here,’’ she 
said, showing a soiled scrap of paper, on 
which was written, though it had become al- 
most illegible, “No. 5 Court Street.” 

“What is your master’s name?” lai 


“Yes: my} 


ay 
l observed a woman of eolor standing in the | have you nursed up, and taken care of 


fh Why did not he take care of me when he 
had the chance?’ was the reply. 

He says he wishes very much to sce 

| you.” 

| “I have seen as much as I want toof him.” 


| 


| When those who had the opportunity of 
; Watehing the facts here narraicd, as they eyel- 
he from the airangements of Providence, 
hear it suid that staves cannot take eare ot 
| themselves if wade free, they poiut to Pima, 
| living in freedom with industrious and provi- 
| dent comfort. 
| When they hear the ignorant and heartless 
; assertion that slaves do not wish to be irec, 
| they point to Pinna, struggling between the 
claims of freedom and aflertion, 

When they hear it denied that the North 
‘is guilty of upholding slavery, they point to 
the ‘gentlemanly and religious slave-holder,” 
—counected by marriage with the farihest 
North—bringing his slaves into the free New 
Hampshire homes—taking his place in the 
/assemblies of our Northern social and reli- 
‘gious lile—partaking of every symbol of 
| Christian communion—foliowing his letters 
of introduction into the first society, and dis- 
seminating every where the principles of un- 





ed both ladies, in a breath. 

*“Looan.” 

Great was the astonishment of the two 
friends at this wonderful coincidence. “Truth 
was strange—stra than fiction.” Here 


then was the “happy slave” of the hero of 


the Massachusetts anual meeting! Here 
was she who had refused to take her free- 
dom ;—the heroine of the Eli Whitney, who 
had dared slavery that she might not distress 
the heart of her husband. 

Her new friends advised her to go openly 
to her master, and claim her freedom and 


a thousand ways, if 1 let him know fivet.— 


No,—I'd better take my clothes and thing? 
and go off before he kuows—if I knew how 
to find this place.” 

“Follow me,” said the projector of the 
Presbytericn tea-party. “I am going there 
this moment, and shall.delight to show you 
the way.” 

Forward they went, down Washington 

treet, up Court Street;—the lady rung at 
ba 5, and delive: ya hes note of invitation 
fo the servant ;—Pinda squeezed t, inqui- 
ting for “my msvtet””—end 80 Onded. shie 
eventful morning. 


CHAPTER V.—THE TEA PARTY. 


As 7 o’clock that evening drew nigh, the 
guests began to Gates around the pleasant 
hearth of the *South-end Abolitionist.”— 
The Logans, for whom the party had been 
made, failed not to be of the number. 

The talk naturally fell on slavery, and Mr. 

n, however open to conviction he might 
ve kept his mind, confessed himself still 

verted. He dwelt wlarly on the 
of the slaves for freedom, and on 

heir, unwillingness to receive it: Again 
“my woman”. walked over the course, 


a fk the anna meeting. and the fact of her 


rival that iworning announced, 
“How she ever found me,” he said, “] 


ae petri {eannet conjecture.”” The hostess, who labor- 


@d under no such uncertainty a8 to the modus 


She shook her = 


rig and slavery; aud then they bid 
the beholder mark the conduct of those who 
claim to represent the piety and intelligence 
of the North, towards such a man. 

They claim to be ministers of Christ, and 
conservators of morals$ yet their * poor dumb 
mouths’ are never opened on this giant ini- 
| quity, and silent they are determined to re- 
main, till the mouths of *Garrison and the 
like’ are shut. When we see such men, rack- 
ed by the pressure of a public in the process 
of regeneration, all refusing to do more than 
to admit that ‘it might, perhaps, be, well for 
men to begin to consider this subject,’ they 

point to the s/ave-holder’s unrebuked and in- 
cessant among us, and say; * 

we have among us ‘ seusdecente ane 
like this, and continue to sustain reese 
teachers who refuse to condemn it, while they 
unhesitatingly denounce a’ , what 
can be said bot that the North is gailty of 
_ uphciding slavery with the «most powerful 
means she possesses !” bing 44 


— ’ 
CHAPTER VIl.—THE SURPRISE, 


A year and seven months from the time of 
Pinda’s arrival in Boston, as the cold Novem- 
ber rains began to set in, she sat lonely by 
ne hearth in B. street. A melan- 

oly feeling crept over her as she thought 
of her absent a by and of the length of 
time that had elapsed since they parted. She 
thought of all the dreadful wocertainties of 
his situation. Had Mr. Logan sold bim to 
the far South! Had he kept him in igno- 
rance of her fate? Had he succeeded ia ma- 
king Abraham believe Pinda dishonest and 





jing at the door aroused her, and as she open- 


ed it a man of color stood inthe passage, bid- 
ding her come to a certain house he mention- 
ed in Bottery-march street that evening, and 


fiding in her affection aud integrity. She 
could hardly wait for evening, and its first 
Stars saw her on her way to the place of ap- 
pointment. ‘The same man received her on 
her arrival, but seemed in no haste to produce 
the promised letter, He talked vaguely of 
the many changes and chances of life, and 
how we ought to be prepared for whatever 
mighttake place. What—what has happen- 
ed? she sirove to say; but she could not 
speak the words, What would you say,” 
continued the man, * if the person from whom 
you expectto reecive a letter were not far 
from here?” Pioda rose—fear, doubt, joy, 
struggling within her for the mastery. She 
made a step towaids the entrance—her con- 
sciousness gave way, and she fell fainting to 
the floor, ‘The humane man, who had striv- 
en ia vain to prepare her for the unexpected 
arrival, raised bet up and succeeded in reviv- 
ing her. 

Her hasband was called in, and all the va- 
rious experiences of both recounted. *I am 
here,” said Abraham. ‘flow I got here you 
must not tell, for it may bring kind people 
into difficulty, and close up the way to those 
| who are left behind. Our two litle children 
—it is well they are dead. - We have not Irft 
them in slavery. 970 dollars I have paid 
master since he first hired me out 6 years ago, 
and have paid all my own clothes, food, doc- 
vorting, and for all the doctoring that Pinda 
needed, even toa spoonful of oat-meal, though 
she was master’s house-slave: and to hear 
him say that she stole!’ * Yes,’ interrupted 
Piida, ‘he said that I had robbed you and 
himself’ Abraham could not suppress an 
jaterjagtion of contempt. *1s not all that | 
have yours, Pinda, and could it be in better 
hands?” 

Abraham gave evidence, in all his remarks, 
of sound sense and right feeling. Aware that 
his own case differed from that of his wile, 
he being a fugitive, and she protected by the 


lowed them out with steadiness. He keenly ' 
realized, though the fair and the wealthy find 
it difficultto do so, that the freest State of the 


that there is not a foot of ground in all its fair 
ierritory where the fugitive may feel secure. 
Nota hamlet where he can be assured that 
men will let the outcast dwell with them and 
Both the 


cares aud duties of freedom—of its responsi- 
bilities, as wel! as of its delights. * No,’ 
said Pinda, in reply to one who queried 
whether slavery was not as easy to be borne 
as the disadvantages and possible privations 
of their new condition—* a crust here, with 
only cold water, is better than the greatest 
plesty in slavery. All my youth I have suf- 
fered under different mistresses, with no en- 
joyment of my family. Now, Abraham is 
woh me. 4b will take care of him—he will 
tuke care of me. We may suffer with the 
cold—we may suffer from want, but our last 
days will be our best days, for we are 
FREE!” 


CHAPTER VIL.—-THE WEEKLY CONTRIBUTION, 


‘T'wo ways opened to Abraham, either of 
which would ensure his safety from pursiit. 





One was the way to Canada—the other to | 
Guiana. While making up his mind respect- 
ing them, his thoughts olten reverted to the | 
condition of his afflicted people at the South; | 
and he fel, what every human soul ought | 
deeply to feel— that Freedom itself’ is not | 
sweet toa man, while a brotheris suffering 
in bondage.” Many a midnight found him 
in discussion with Pinda upon the * princi- 
ples and measures of Anti-Slavery Societies.” 
ft was sirprising how little difficulty they 
found in comprehending problems that had 
puzzled Theological institutions, and whole 
bodies of clergymen. ‘They saw, as by in- 
tuition, how their former Muster’s northern 
friends and associates might bring him to un- 
derstand, if they would, that slavery was an 
intolerable abomination. It was no riddle to 
them, * What the North had to do with it.” 
it was to them as clear as the sun at noon- 
day, that the Boston man who manufactured 
* negro-cloths” for the Savannah min, and 
twok his pay in cotton, had precisely the same 
interest in the continuance of slavery as the 
latter, It was no marvel to them that the 
members of Park St., Bowdoin St, Federal 
St. and ah Si, &e., who perchance held 
mortgages Southern property, or deeds of 
Alabama lands, should give their respeetive 
ministers to understand that it was disagree- 
able to them to hear notices read on Sunday 
of an anti-slavery meeting. 

They had had opportanities to know how 
many a Northern conscience is killed with 
kindness at the South—and how many a 
Southern conscience, strengthened in iniquity 
by the conduct of professors of religion at 
the North, It looked as clear as day to them, 
‘that the more members there were in a church, 
the easier the minister's salary was raised— 
and they saw that as matters stood, the rich- 
est men would be the first to quit a church 
whose discipline forbade participation in slave- 
holding. 

They saw why itshould be as much asa min- 
.isters’s living was worth to be an abolition- 
ist, and what made it so difficult to “ work 
with Mr. Garrison.” 

That enigma, * immediate emancipation,” 
was not too much for their philosophy; that 
dark saying, * slavery is a sin in all eircam- 
stances,” looked Juminious to their ethics.— 
Anti-Slavery Societies of men and women, 
helping each other to put a stop to slavery, 
looked as natural as life, and as beautiful as 
religion. If a man hated slavery, they saw 
that he would just as surely call * all hands 
to the work,” as he would breathe. 

Bat then they had had those actual illnmi- 





woworthy? She had every reason to sa 
the latter might be the case, as Mr. n 
bad spared no pains to create prejudice jt 


slaciog, tas she hed sobbed Abraham of all 
sav ore s Savannah, as well 
= heel af large sums, Her heart sunk 


within her as she 
that she mi r 
a aie 


written to him, but how many contingencies 
might have pre his masiving tt The 
mail does not run for slaves, nor, as abdlitivn- 





her in the minds of her new fr de- | 


on the subject, before whieh the fash- 
ionable mental difficulties fee away like fog 
‘before the sun of a summer morning. Thir- 
ty-nine lashes, well laid on, or the severing 
ot the first-born, would soon make a man see, 
they thought, that all this hanging back sprung 
out of selfish sympathy with the master, and 
the want of common homan feeling for the 


ve. 

Seeing so clearly and feeling so deeply. as’ 
these two did, their first inquiry was, ** What 
shall we po!’ Poor as they were, they felt 
rich in the possession of liberty, and the 
gave their mite to extend it to others, wit 








as i was so many centuries ago in the dwell- | 
ings of the Christian Greeks. They entered | 
thr ir names opon the card as subseribers, each | 
of a cent a week ; and as they might so soon | 
depart, they paid in advanee, ‘The little box- | 
es of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, | 
the savings banks of the eause, have the aper- 
ture made too narrow for the reception of any 
but small coins; and the contributors to the 
West Street box blushed to think that the 
first time that the size of a donation rendered 
it necessary to raise the cover for its admis- 
sion, was when Pinda brought her discolored 
Mexican dollar, (yet inerusted with the sand 
of its Savannal: hiding-place,) to earry on the 
operations of the Massachusetts Society a- 
gainst Slavery. 


The African and his Dog. 

When the devoted missionary, Robert Maf- 
fat, was in England, he told an amusing sto- 
ry of a poor African who lived near one of 
the missionary settlements and whose dog 
by some aecicent hod got possession of a 
‘Yestament in the native languoge, and torn 
it to pieces, devouring some of the leaves. — 
The man came to the missienaries in great 
dismay, and laid his case before them. He 
said the dog bad been a very useful animal, 
and bad helped bim to protect his property, 
by guarding it from wild beasts, and a'so in 
hunting and destroying them; but that he 
feared he would be useless for the time to 
come. The missionaries asked him how 
was thist And why should not his dog be 
useful as formerly? As for the injury done 
that was but an accident, and the ‘l'estament 
could be replaced by another copy. 

«That is true,”’ said the poor man, “but 
still Lam afraid that the dog will be of no 
further use tome. ‘The words of the New 
‘Testamentare full of love and gentleness, 
and, after the deg has eaten them, it is not 
likely that he will hunt or fight for me any 
more.” 


Fiom ihe | German of Jean Paul. 


Ocean.—Almighty, yet gentle power!— 
Thou rushest in aoger against the earth; and 
devourest it, and thy vast Briareous arms en- 
cirele its whole circumference. Yet, dost 
thou silence the foaming stream and subdue 
it into gentle waves, gently dost thou play 
round thy smiling children, the little islands, 
and dost lick the careless hand that toys with 
thy surface, from the passing skiff. 


Men of Taste.—Vhere are come men who 
stand on the debatable ground between tal- 
ents and genius, without belonging to either; 
they have a strong love for all that is beauti- 
fuland great, without the power of producing 
them; instead of all the radit of the mind 
lending, as in men of genius, to a single 
point, they stand in the centre and send forth 
rays in every direction, but these antagonist 
forces destroy each other. 

Power or ImacinaTion.—An honest New 
England farmer started on a very cold day in 
winter, with his sled and oxen into the forest, 
a half mile from home, for the purpose of 
chopping some wood. Having felled a tree 
he drove the team alongside, and commen- 
ced chopping it up. By an unlucky bit he 
brought the whole bit of the axe across his 
foot, with a sidelong stroke. ‘The immense 
gash so alarmed him as to deprive him of all 
strength. He felt the warm blood filling 





his shoe. With great difficalty he succeed- 
ed in rolling himself on to the sled, and star- 
ted the oxen for home. As he reached the 
door he called eagerly for help. His terri- 
fied wife and daughter with much effort lif- 
ted him into the house, as he was wholly un- 
able to help himself, saying his foot was 
nearly severed from his lrg. He was laid 
carefully on the bed, groaning all the while 
very bitterly. His wile hastily prepared dtes- 
sings and removed the shee and sock, expec- 
ting to see # desperate wound, when lo! the 
skin was not even broken. Before going out 
in the morning he wrapped his feet in red flan- 
nel to protect them from the cold; the gash 
Ihid this open to view, and he thought it 
flesh and blood. His reasun not correcting 
the mistake, all the pain and loss of power 
which attended a real wound followed. Man 
often suffers more from imaginary evils than 
real ones. 





Physical courage which despises all dan- 
ger, will make a mon brave in one way, and 
moral courage, which despises all opinion, 
will make a man brave in another, ‘The for- 
mer would seem most necessary fur the camp, 
the latter for the il; bet to i a 
great man, both are necessary. Napoleon 
accused Murat of a want of the one, and he 
himself has not been wholly unsuspecied of 
a want of the other, 





With respect to the goods of this world, it 
might be said, that p are preaching for 
them—lawyers are pleading for thein—phy- 
sicians are prescribing for them—authors are 
writing for them—soldiers are fighting for 
them—but, that true philosophers alone are 
enjoying them. 








To be satisfied with the acquittal of the 
world, though accompanied with the secret 
condemnation of conscience, is the mark of a 
little mind; but it requires a soul of no com- 
mon stamp, to be satisfied with his own ac- 
quittal, and to despise the condemnation of 
the world, 

The depravity of human nature is a favor- 
ite topic with the priests, but they will not 
brook that the laity should descant upon it: 
in this respect they may be compared to those 
hosbands who freely abuse their own wives, 
but are ready to cut the throat of any other 
man who does so. 


“There is no harm,” says the Rev. 
Mr. Montgomery, “in smoking tobacco, ex- 
cept that it leads to drinking—drinking to in- 
toxication—intoxication to bile—bile to indi- 
gestion—indigestion to consumption—con- 
sumption to death—that is all.” 


Revenge is a fever in our own blood, to be 
eured only by Jetting out the blood of ano- 
ther; but the remedy too often produces a re- 
lapse, which is remorse—a malady far more 
ee than the disease, because it is incu- 
rable. 


It is safer to be attacked by some men, 


Anti-Slavery Books 


Kept constantly on hand by J. Elizabeth 
Jones, among which are 


The Forlorn Hope. 
Anti-Slavery Alphabet. 
Madison Papers. 
Phillips’ Review of Spooner. 
Narrative of Douglass. 
Narrative of Brown. 
Archy Moore. 
The Liberty Cap. 
Brotherhood of Thieves. 
Slaveholder’s Religion. 
Disunionist, &e. 

ALSO, 
Borleigh's Death Penalty. 
Christian Non-Resistance, 
A Kiss for a Blow. 


N. B. Most of the above works can be 
procured of Betsey M. Cowles, Austinburg. 





FONOGRAFI AND FONOTIPI. 

Wa. C. Arexanper would respectfully 
aunounce to the citizens of Northern Ohio 
and Westeru Penusylvauia, that he joteade 
spending some time iu teaching the above 
scieuces, aud those wishing to obtain a cor- 
reet and proctical knowle of them can 
obtain his services on the following tesme. 

He will visit any town and give a course 
of twelve lessous toa class of any numbers 
for $30 dollars aad bis board during the time 
of teachiug. Or a course of five lessons 
(which will give a knowledge of the elemen- 
lary principles of the scienve and enable those 
atteading to complete the course without any 
further assistance from a teacher) will be 
giveu for $15. 

‘Teachers of academies and other institu- 
tious of levrving will fiod it to their advan- 
iage to have it introduced into their schools 
as early as possible, 

0<> All communications addressed to hitr 
at Columbiana, Col., county, Ohto, willre 
ceive prompt attention, 

Columbiana, Sept., 4, 1847. 6m 

0¢-THE SUBSCRIBERS take this op- 
portunity of informing their friends and the 
public generally that they have commenced 
the Wholesale Grocery Commission and For- 
warding business, under the firm of Gilmore, 
Porter & Moore. Atl consignments made to 
them will receive prompt atteation. Upon 
the reception of such, they will give liberal 
acceptances if desired—charges reasonable, 

Address Gilmore, Porter & Moore, No 26, 
west Front street, Cincinuati. 

HIRAM 8. GILMORE, 

ROBERT PORTER, 

AUGUSTUS O, MOORE, 
Cincinnati, May 4, 1847, 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street,” | 

PITTSBURGH. 


* C.DONALDSON & CO, 











| WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18 main st. Cincinnati. 
July 17, 46° 


DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
OOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drags and Medicines, Paints, Oi) 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESC 





Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
—S 
OHIO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T 
E. Vickers. 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlbcro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm 
J. Bright. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Kast Fairfield; John Marsh. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springhoro; Ira Thomas. » 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Diekenson. 
Petersburg; Ruth Tomlinson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Fa 3 
Elyria; L. J. Burrell. 
Ohio City ; R. B. Dennis. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnady. 
Hillsboro; Wm. Lyle Keys. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Hinkley; C. D. Brown. 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester % Roads; A. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; FP. MeGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Bath; G. McCloud. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G, Garlick and J, F. Whit 
more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson. 
INDIANA. 
Marion; John T. Morris. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Liberty ; Edwin Gardner. 
inchester; Clark Pocket. 
Knightsown; Dr. H. L. Terrill. 
Richmond; Joseph Addleman, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fallston; Milo A. Townsend. 











than to be protected by them. 


; Pittsburgh HU, Vashon. 


























